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BY  L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Executive  Director,  Louisiana 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 

Commission 

^  NEW  ERA  has  begun  and  a  new  year  is  dawning  for  Louisiana's  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  ...  an  era  that  has  been  sought,  fought  for  and  finally  realized 
by  conservation  minded  men  and  women  throughout  the  state  ...  an  era  in  which 
the  wildlife  wealth  of  Louisiana  will  no  longer  be  the  pawn  of  the  politicians,  a  foot- 
ball to  be  kicked  around  by  the  greedy,  or  a  prey  for  the  lawless  ...  an  era  that  is 
founded  on  the  determined  resolve  of  serious  conservationists  of  this  state  to  protect, 
restore  and  save  Louisiana's  fabulous  wealth  in  all  vrildlife. 

But,  although  the  battle  has  been  won  for  a  new  administration  of  the  affairs, 
and  the  control  of  our  wildlife  and  fisheries  by  a  seven-man  commission,  the  war 
is  only  beginning.  And  it  won't  be  a  cold  war.  In  fact  we  have  only  won,  thus  far, 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  our  goal  is  worthy,  and  the  proving  will  take  time, 
tireless  effort  and  steadfast  determination. 

By  their  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Ninth  Amendment  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana have  endorsed  the  change  in  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  but 
they  must  go  further  than  the  mere  casting  of  their  ballots  .  .  .  they  can't  sit  placidly 
by  and  expect  the  commission  to  perform  miracles.  They  must  realize  the  fight  has 
only  begun;  that  only  by  the  wholehearted  cooperation  and  assistance  of  every  true 
sportsman,  every  sincei-e  conservationist,  and  every  wellwisher  for  the  future  of  our 
state's  fish  and  game,  will  this  shining  goal  we  have  set  be  attained.  There  can  be  no 
let-down  in  the  struggle  now;  there  can  be  no  selfishness  in  the  expectation  of  the 
harvest  for  our  individual  rod  and  gun,  and  there  can  be  no  shifting  of  the  burden 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  commission  or  the  men  they  have  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  this  agency. 

As  my  paramount  resolution  for  the  new  year  and  this  new  era,  I  pledge,  as 
director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  these  things: 

That  I  will  consider  as  law  enforcement  officers  (game  rangers)  in  the 
future,  only  men  of  proven  integrity,  conscientious  effort  and  consistent 
performance. 

That  I  will  demand  one  hundred  percent  enforcement  of  all  this  state's 
game  and  fish  laws,  and  instruct  every  member  of  this  commission  to  aid 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  endeavor.  Furthermore,  I  will  not  condone  any 
willful  lapse  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  law  enforcement 
division,  and  will  insist  that  any  violator  apprehended  be  charged  and  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice,  regardless  of  aflfluence,  influence  or  pressure. 

That  I  will  lend  my  support  and  ability  toward  the  creation  of  even  more 
rigid  laws  for  the  protection  of  Louisiana's  wildlife,  and  particularly  urge 
the  adoption  of  new  laws  making  it  mandatory  to  levy  penalties  of  sufficient 
severity  to  instill  fear  in  willful  violators. 

That  I  will  give  my  fullest  cooperation  toward  the  elimination  of  stream 
pollution,  and  the  further  eradication  of  such  menaces  as  water  hyacinths 
and  alligator  gi'ass. 

That  I  will  exert  every  effort  to  further  the  interests  of  our  commercial 
fisheries  industry  and  protect  the  livelihoods  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  it. 

That  I  will  inaugurate  a  program  looking  to  the  restoration  of  Loui- 
siana's fur  industry  and  the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  fur  bearers' 
habitat. 

And  finally  I  pledge  my  complete  cooperation  vrith  this  state's  individual 
sportsmen's  clubs,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  junior  wildlife  clubs  throughout  our  state, 


NEW  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  LOUISIANA 
WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION 


ALFRED  C.  GlASSELl 


J.W.  DOXEY 


L.O.YOUNCJR 


Six  of  the  seven  members  of  the  new  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
named  by  Gov.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  and  who  tool<  over  the  administration 
of  that  state  agency  on  December  11.  A.  C. 
Glasseli,  of  Shreveport,  nationally  known 
sportsman,  former  president  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited, presently  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  financier  and 
oil  man,  was  made  chairman  of  the  new  gov- 
erning board.  Jerry  Besson,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, and  leader  of  the  fight  for  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  Louisiana's  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  was  named  vice- 
chairman.  J.  W.  Doxey,  of  Cameron  Parish, 
police  jury  member,  sportsman,  and  com- 
mercial fishing  and  trapping  authority;  C.  H. 
Brookshire,  of  Meaux,  La.,  educator  and 
farmer;  O.  A.  Lahaye,  Eunice,  La.,  automobile 
dealer,  sportsman  and  member  of  the  Wild- 
life Federation;  George  A.  Foster,  of  Pollock, 
La.,  insurance  company  executive  of  Baton 
Rouge;  Aubin  Buquet,  seafood  dealer  and 
meat  packer,  of  Houma,  is  the  seventh  mem- 
ber of  the  board  but  illness  prevented  his  at- 
tendance at  the  organization  meeting.  L.  D. 
Young,  Jr.,  newspaper  publisher  of  Port  Al- 
len, La.,  was  named  executive  director  by  the 
new  commission  to  be  administrator  of  the 
Louisiana    Wild    Life   and    Fisheries  Commis- 
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NEW  COMMISSION  TAKES  OVER 


By  Mel  Washburn 


A 


NEW  administration  for  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  came  into 
being  on  December  H  when  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  the  ratification  of  Amendment 
No.  9,  became  effective.  This  new  type  of 
administration  replaces  the  old  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
which  had  a  commissioner  as  the  execu- 
tive head. 

Under  the  new  setup  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  commissioners  of  seven 
men  and  an  executive  director.  The  execu- 
tive director,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
governing  board,  holds  administrative  pow- 
ers to  conduct  the  activity  of  the  depart- 
ment as  outlined  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners and  subject  to  the  board's  ap- 
proval. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  of  the 
new  board  of  commissioners,  following 
their  appointment  by  Governor  Robert  F. 
Kennon  on  December  10,  was  held  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  that  day  and  L.  D.  Young,  Jr., 
newspaper  publisher  of  Port  Allen,  La.,  was 
named  executive  director.  The  members  of 
the  seven-man  commission  are  A.  C.  Glas- 
sell,  nationally  known  sportsman,  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  financier,  and  widely  known  oil 
man,  who  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board.  Jerry  J.  Besson,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  and  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  commission 
form  of  administration  for  Louisiana's  wild- 
life and  fisheries,  was  named  vice-chair- 
man; George  A.  Foster,  of  Pollock,  La.,  an 
insurance  company  executive,  of  Baton 
Rouge;  0.  A.  Lahaye,  of  Eunice,  La.,  auto- 
mobile dealer  and  sportsman;  C.  H.  Brook- 
shire,  of  Meaux,  La.,  educator  and  farmer; 
Aubin  Buquet,  of  Houma,  La.,  seafood 
dealer;  and  J.  W.  Doxey,  of  Cameron,  La., 
service  station  operator  and  member  of  the 
Cameron  Parish  police  jury. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  board  of  com- 
missioners also  named  V.  E.  Smith,  of  Cov- 
ington, La.,  as  chief  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Mr.  Smith  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  conservation  work  and 
particularly  in  enforcement  of  conserva- 
tion laws.  Of  recent  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  law  enforcement  division 
of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission. 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  new  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was  that  one 
of  the  prime  needs  for  the  betterment  of 
Louisiana's  wildlife  resources  was  a  strict 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  fish  and  game 
laws,  and  both  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Smith 
were  given  whole-hearted  approval  by  the 
new  board  in  their  plan  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  entire  law  enforcement  division. 


Changes  in  law  enforcement  personnel 
were,  of  course,  one  of  the  immediate  con- 
siderations. It  has  been  necessary  to  screen 
all  applications  for  positions  as  game  rang- 
ers, captains,  supervisors,  inspectors,  etc., 
with  extreme  care  and  with  a  set  pattern  in 
mind.  This  work  was  begun  immediately. 
At  the  outset  it  was  decided  that  no  new 
enforcement  ofi'icers  were  to  be  considered 
unless  they  came  within  the  ages  of  21  and 
45  years.  All  applicants  must  have  sufficient 
education  to  make  them  desirable  as  offi- 
cers. It  was  also  the  belief  of  Executive 
Director  Young  and  Chief  Smith  that  all 
members  of  the  enforcement  division, 
whose  record  of  achievement  showed  that 
they  had  been  conscientious  workers  and 
impartial  upholders  of  the  fish  and  game 
laws,  were  to  be  retained.  Plans  for  school- 
ing the  entire  personnel  of  this  division 
were  outlined  and  will  soon  be  underway. 

It  was  also  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
new  governing  board  of  commissioners  that 
Executive  Director  Young  was  to  be  un- 
hampered by  political  pressure  or  individual 
favor  in  the  selection  for  replacements  in 
the  over-all  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  In  other 
words  he  was  given  authority  to  make  re- 
placements or  new  appointments  for  the 
betterment  of  the  administration  of  the 
entire  department,  subject  only  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  new  commission  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting,  which  are  to  be  held  monthly, 
unless  emergencies  necessitate  added  ses- 
sions. 

Under  the  new  setup  there  are  to  be 
two  assistant  directors  under  Executive  Di- 
rector Young,  one  to  have  charge  of  all  law 
enforcement,  and  one  to  have  charge  of  all 
commercial  seafood  activities.  This  imme- 
diately necessitated  a  change  in  the  recent- 
ly assigned  commercial  seafood  division 
which  former  Commissioner  Ernest  S. 
Clements  had  inaugurated  as  a  more  or  less 
enforcement  division  to  concern  itself  with 
enforcement  of  the  fisheries  industries'  laws 
and  regulations.  Interpreting  the  act  which 
created  the  9th  amendment  as  one  intended 
to  make  the  commercial  seafood  division  a 
promotional  activity,  as  well  as  a  research 
and  statistics  effort,  instead  of  a  law  en- 
forcement branch,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners has  authorized  that  it  be  reorgan- 
ized with  that  thought  in  mind. 

Other  than  possible  changes  in  executive 
heads  and  personnel,  other  divisions  of  the 
old  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
are  to  be  unchanged  in  their  activities.  Due 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  greater  stress 
is  to  be  placed  on  public  relations  and  an 
educational  program  of  broader  scope,  the 
division  of  education  and  publicity  is  to  be 
enlarged  and  broadened. 

"We  intend  to  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  restore  the  Louisiana  fur  indus- 


try to  its  former  place  in  the  sun,"  said 
Executive  Director  Young  when  he  took 
office  on  December  11.  "This  will  require 
considerable  study,  research  and  planning, 
and  will  no  doubt  take  some  time,  but  in 
the  long  run  we  hope  to  have  a  program 
established  that  will  not  only  better  Loui- 
siana's fur  bearing  animals,  but  the  entire 
fur  industry  on  which  so  many  of  our 
people  now  depend.  There  are  potentially 
15,000  trappers  in  this  state,  and  when  they 
are  idled  because  of  adverse  trapping  con- 
ditions, rapidly  decreasing  fur  bearers,  and 
the  encroachment  of  industries  on  wildlife 
habitat,  the  livelihood  of  these  trappers, 
their  families,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
is  threatened  with  greater  loss.  It  will  be 
our  aim  to  restore  this  phase  of  Louisiana's 
once  fabulous  wealth  as  much  as  possible. 
"Another  phase  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  given 
greater  consideration  is  the  commercial 
fisheries  industries  with  a  potential  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  fisheries 
harvest.  As  this  harvest  is  developed  an- 
nually, there  must  necessarily  be  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning it.  There  must  also  be  developed  a 
program  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana of  the  value  of  our  entire  fisheries 
industry.  With  our  present  progress  in 
refrigeration  and  the  streamlining  of  trans- 
portation, the  old  methods  of  handling 
Louisiana's  fisheries  harvest  is  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged 
in  this  industry,  as  well  as  those  dependent 
upon  it.  It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of 
this  state  are  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  such  a  program." 


Biologist  Has  Queer 
Hunting  Accident 

Here's  the  only  funny  shooting  acci- 
dent that  we  have  ever  heard.  It  has 
to  do  with  James  Sieh,  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission's  waterfowl 
biologist,  his  hunting  dog,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  pheasant  season. 

It  seems  that  Sieh's  dog  came  to  a 
beautiful  set  on  a  small  patch  of  weeds 
and  grass.  Since  the  dog  did  not  move, 
and  no  bird  was  flushed  as  Sieh  entered 
the  cover,  he  concluded  that  a  crippled 
bird    was    hiding    there. 

As  he  moved  carefully  ahead  and 
parted  the  weeds,  he  found  that  his  dog 
had  not  pointed  a  pheasant,  but  a  large, 
startled  skunk.  Both  Sieh  and  the  skunk 
were  armed,  but  the  skunk  fired  first. 

Anybody^^Ufqajt^to    buy    a    good    bird 


WHAT  OUR  COURTS   MUST   LEARN: 


Game  Laws  Are  No  Jokei 


By  Claude  D.  Kelley 


L 


AST  year,  in  one  of  the  turpentine  and 
sawmill  counties  of  Florida,  state  wildlife 
officers  brought  in  what  they  thought  was 
an  ironclad  game-law  violation  case.  They 
had  caught  a  hunter  coming  out  of  a  game 
refuge  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer — and 
the  deer  season  was  still  months  away. 
The  hunter  was  charged  with  taking  game 
out  of  season  and  in  a  refuge,  and  the  case 
went  to  court.  The  wildlife  officers  told 
their  story  simply  and  matter-of-factly, 
pointing  to  the  carcass  as  supporting  evi- 
dence. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  jury  deliberated 
five  minutes  before  finding  the  defendant 
not  guilty. 


The  jury  verdict  was  bad  enough,  but 
when  the  judge  ordered  the  deer  returned 
to  the  alleged  violator,  the  wardens  threw 
up  their  hands  in  hopeless  frusti'ation.  By 
its  action  the  court  had  silently  bade  the 
defendant  go  home  and  sin  as  much  as  he 
durn  well  pleased. 

This  unique  parcel  of  justice  stirred 
up  quite  a  stink  for  a  few  days.  Conserva- 
tion groups  were  outraged,  and  the  game 
commission  publicly  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  removing  its  wardens  from  the  county. 
But  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  hit  the 
headlines,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
the  case.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  happen- 
ing every  day,  not  only  in  Florida,  but 
across   the    nation.      The    recent   alarming 


upsurge  in  game  and  fish  law  violations  has 
been  blamed  on  everything  from  lazy  war- 
dens and  unscrupulous  sportsmen,  to  weak 
laws.  But  so  far,  no  one  has  leveled  a 
finger  at  those  who  can  quickest  remedy 
the  malady — the  courts  themselves. 

I  am  going  to  point  that  finger  and  point 
it  hard,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I  am 
treading  on  what  many  consider  sacrosanct 
grounds.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  poor 
taste  and  extremely  ill-advised  practice  to 
criticize  the  august  conduct  of  our  courts. 
You  might  come  before  a  judge  yourself 
sometime.  But  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
travesty  upon  justice  continually  being 
enacted  in  the  fish  and  game  cases.  Right 
now  pressure  on  our  wildlife  resources  Is 


twice  what  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago.    In 
many  states  the  very  existence  of  fishing 
I   and  hunting  is  threatened  by  sheer  pressure 
I   of  numbers. 

State,  federal  and  private  agencies  are 
spending   nearly    if  100,000,000    a    year   to 
keep    wildlife    supplies    somewhere    within 
I   reasonable    reach    of    the    demands.      The 
I   old  saying  that  man  is  our  worst  predator 
:   has  been   borne  out.     In  a  vain  effort  to 
control  this  predator,  wardens  are  making 
more  than  twice  as  many  arrests  as  they 
;   did  half  a  decade  ago.     But  they  haven't 
stemmed  the  tide.     Unlike  the  four-legged 
variety,    the    human    predator    cannot    be 
'   eliminated  on  the  spot.     He  is  entitled  to 
his  day  in  court.     And  too  often  the  game 
violator's  day  in  court  ends  with  a  wink, 
a  smile,  or  at  the  most  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  blanket  indict- 
i  ment  of  all  judges  and  prosecutors.     Many 
-  are  doing  their  part  to  halt  the  reckless, 
ruthless   waste   of   our   wildlife   resources, 
but  many  more  are  not.     There  are  hun- 
dreds of  jurists  who  not  only  fail  to  give 
game   laws   the   consideration   they   merit, 
but  by  their  attitude  on  and  off  the  bench 
actually  encouraged  violations. 

Judge  Baits  Doves 

I  know  of  a  prominent  judge  who  for 
years  maintained  a  baited  dove  field  for  the 
use  of  his  political  cronies.  He  didn't 
I  even  bother  to  disguise  his  activity  until 
j  a  new  federal  game-management  agent  was 
assigned  to  the  state;  then  he  became  a 
little  more  cagey. 

In  North  Carolina  a  recorder's  court 
judge  recently  refused  to  hear  a  fishing 
ease  on  the  grounds  that  his  was  a  justice 
court  and  that  a  violation  of  fishing  laws 
required  no  justice.  In  South  Carolina  a 
judge  acquitted  a  man  for  killing  a  hen 
turkey,  then  watched  him  buy  it  back  at 
public  auction  for  $3.00.  A  vetern  salt- 
water warden  in  one  of  the  coastal  states 
had  this  happen  to  him  a  few  years  ago: 
He  hauled  a  man  into  court  for  taking  a 
sea-turtle's  eggs  in  closed  season.  The 
judge  took  one  look  at  the  defendant,  burst 


out  laughing  and  dismissed  the  case.  Later 
he  explained  the  joke  to  some  of  his  court- 
house buddies.  It  seemed  it  was  the  judge 
himself  who  had  hired  the  man  to  fetch 
a  batch  of  turtle  eggs. 

Not  long  ago  a  country  prosecutor  in 
Florida  announced  publicly  he  would  prose- 
cute no  more  fish  and  game  cases  until  the 
game  commission  rescinded  a  certain  regu- 
lation he  found  irritating.  In  the  same 
state  a  senior  circuit  judge  was  arrested 
for  hunting  quail  out  of  season. 

In  my  own  state  of  Alabama  one  circuit 
judge  allegedly  refused  to  pass  sentence 
in  a  game  case,  and  habitually  charges  the 
juries  hearing  such  cases  to  bring  in  not- 
guilty  verdicts.  In  Kentucky,  officials  admit 
that  there  are  "four  or  five  judges"  who 
insist  upon  turning  violators  loose  even 
with  pleas  of  guilty. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  blatant 
examples  of  official  disregard  for  conser- 
vation regulations.  More  subtle,  but  just  as 
damaging,  is  the  attitude  of  left-handed 
condonations  adopted  by  many  courts.  In 
such  courts  the  offender  may  be  convicted 
for  the  records,  but  the  judge  makes  it 
plain  he  is  acting  under  duress. 

Colorado's  chief  game  warden,  William 
F.  Hunn,  told  me:  "Our  problem  today  isn't 
so  much  the  dismissal  of  cases  as  the  atti- 
tude of  the  justice  of  the  peace  when  he 
talks  to  the  violators.  He  usually  makes 
it  plain  that  the  only  reason  he  is  fining 
them  is  because  it  is  mandatory  and  the 
Colorado  statutes  give  him  no  alternative." 

Hunn's  problem  is  shared  by  enforce- 
ment men  in  many  states.  They  find  it 
very  hard  to  discourage  violators  in  the 
face  of  an  indifferent  or  apologetic  court 
of  law.  It  is  particularly  frustrating  when 
the  court  manifests  its  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  ridiculously  low  fines  or  suspended 
sentences.  The  latter  gimmick  is  notably 
common  in  the  states  having  minimum  fines 
which  cannot  be  handily  circumvented.  It 
doesn't  look  so  bad  because  it  is  chalked  up 
on  the  record  as  a  conviction  and  techni- 
cally it  is  supposed  to  serve  as  an  object 


lesson  to  the  offender.  But  docs  it?  Last 
hunting  season  I  heard  a  so-called  sports- 
man boast  that  he  had  drawn  three  sen- 
tences in  three  different  counties  but  had 
never  paid  a  dime  in  fine — all  had  been  sus- 
pended by  sympathetic  judges.  If  the  first 
judge  had  hit  this  jerk  for  a  hundred  bucks 
and  made  him  shell  it  out  in  hard  cash, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  the  other  two 
violations  would  have  never  been  com- 
mitted. 

Most  game  officials  agree  that  the 
number  of  suspended  sentences  shows  a 
tendency  to  increase  as  statutory  penalties 
become  stiffer.  The  director  of  the  fish 
and  game  commission  of  one  state  esti- 
mated that  10  out  of  every  100  game-law 
convictions  in  his  state  carried  suspended 
sentences.  Strangely  enough,  he  said,  most 
of  the  suspensions  involved  major  viola- 
tions— those  calling  for  heavy  mandatory 
penalties  which  the  judges  apparently  felt 
were  too  severe  to  back  up  a  piddling  game 
law. 

Sportsmen  and  conservationists  who 
have  spent  years  of  uphill  legislative 
battling  trying  to  insert  a  few  teeth  in  our 
weak-mouthed  conservation  laws,  find  this 
mighty  discouraging.  It's  rough  to  win  a 
hard-fought  scrap  in  the  legislature  only 
to  lose  it  in  the  courts.  For  example, 
after  much  sweat  and  swearing.  North 
Carolina  got  through  a  law  providing  a 
$100  fine  and  30  days  in  jail  for  dynamit- 
ing fish.  Properly  carried  out,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  anyone  inclined  to  blow  up  a  mess  of 
fish.  But  Clyde  P.  Patton,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  state  wildlife  commission,  says 
it  doesn't  work  quite  that  way.  Mandatory 
penalty  or  not,  he  says  the  average 
sentence  for  dynamiting  fisji  is  a  $25  fine 
with  no  jail  sentence. 

Courts  Need  A  Jolt 

"North  Carolina  feels  an  extreme  need 
for  the   courts  to  be  made   aware  of  the 
seriousness    of    game    violations,"    Patton 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Born  to  Hunt 


C  AN  DOGS  THINK? 

In  the  thousands  of  years  that  dogs  have 
followed  men,  more  than  one  man  has 
answered   "yes". 

Harley  Harper  of  Pocahontas,  who  has 
trained  his  own  hunting  dogs  for  half  a 
century,  paused  a  moment  before  he  an- 
swered the  question.  He  squinted  blue  eyes 
in  a  weather-beaten  fleshy  face,  pursed  full 
lips  in  speculation. 

Out  of  the  past  came  the  answer.  "I 
was  hunting  once  in  Florida,"  he  said,  "and 
we  lost  a  dog — Buck.  About  three  days 
later  one  of  the  negroes  came  to  me.  'Mis- 
tah  Harper,'  he  says,  'I  been  seein'  ol' 
Buck's  bracemate  Mac  carryin'  off  bones. 
What  you  reckon  he's  doin'?'  " 

"  'Let's  find  out,'  I  said.  I  saddled  my 
horse,  pitched  a  bone  to  Mac  and  sure 
enough  he  took  off  with  it.  I  followed  him 
on  horseback  and  he  headed  into  the  sec- 
tion where  we'd  lost  the  other  dog.  Before 
long  I  came  to  a  'prospector's  hole'  about 
twenty  feet  deep  and  there  at  the  bottom 
was  Buck  gnawing  on  the  bone  Mac  had 
brought  him. 

"If  Mac  didn't  reason,  you  tell  me  what 
he  did. 

"I  believe  in  inherited  instinct,"  he  went 
on.  "Traits  are  inherited.  I've  had  puppies 
point  at  two  months.  Hard-mouth  will  come 
down  for  generations.  But  out  of  the  same 
litter,  one  may  be  a  champion  and  one 
won't  be  worth  the  powder  and  shot  to  blow 
him  up  with.  Don't  ask  me  why.  But  peo- 
ple are  the  same  way,  aren't  they?" 

Harper,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi 
along  Strong  River,  was  hunting  wildcats 
in  the  swamps  by  the  time  he  was  eleven. 
He  switched  from  hounds  to  bird  dogs 
in  1917.  Just  out  of  Mississippi  State,  he 
was  working  for  an  electrical  engineer  in 
Alabama.  This  engineer  had  imported 
beautiful  Llewellyn  setters  from  England 
and  employed  nationally-famous  Harry 
Ragland  to  train  them. 

Ragland  at  this  time  was  around  forty- 
five — a  short  swarthy  mulatto  who  had 
worked  seven  years  for  the  famous  E.  M. 
Shelley  and  used  most  of  his  methods. 
When  Shelley  went  to  Africa  to  train 
hounds  for  tracking  leopards  and  lions, 
Ragland  stayed  behind. 

"We  formed  a  team,"  said  Harper,  "and 
hunted  all  the  time  together.  I  believe  his 
negro  blood  helped  him  understand  dogs. 
A  colored  person  and  a  dog  can  mighty  near 
talk  to  each  other." 

When  Harper's  employer  died  in  1922, 
Harper  bought  some  of  his  Llewellyn  set- 
ters.   In  his  kennel  he  still  has  descendants 
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of  this  family.  Through  the  years  they 
have  won  many  prizes  in  field  trials.  From 
Ragland,  Harper  received  a  keepsake  Colt 
revolver.  From  Ragland  he  had  received 
also  a  priceless  legacy  of  dog  lore  that  won 
him  recognition  and  many  invitations  to 
judge  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  company 
with  such  men  as  Ozark  Ripley,  U.  R.  Fishel 


of  Hope,  Indiana,  and  Captain  Ambrose 
Gaines  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

"I  believe  in  field  trials,"  said  Harper. 
"They  promote  better  dogs.  Here  all  classes 
of  men  meet  on  equal  footing  and  they're 
all  interested  in  the  same  thing — better 
dogs." 

Not  only  did  Harper  judge  dogs,  but  he 
hunted  widely  through  West  Virginia, 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


A  fine  pair  of  mallard  drakes,  saved  by  the  faithful  and  well  trained  little  American 
spaniel  who  retrieved  them,  after  they  had  been  crippled  and  were  floundering  off  into  the 
marsh  grasses.    Pat  Muncy,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  h 

retriever. 


and  Edouard  Morgan  owns  the 


WITHOUT  PARTIALITY    .    .    .    WITH  SINCERITY! 


By  V.  E.  Smith 

(Assistant  Director  in  charge  of 
Fish  and  Game  Law  Enforcement) 


w, 


HEN  the  new  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  replaced  the  old  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  change  was  the  improvement  of  the 
law  enforcement  division  and  the  adoption 
of  a  modern,  streamlined  and  effective  law 
enforcement  program.  The  alarming  rate 
at  which  the  wildlife  resources  of  Loui- 
siana were  disappearing  gave  birth,  through 
public  demand,  to  the  thought  that  strict 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  Louisiana's 
fish  and  game  laws  was  of  first  importance. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  be  chief  of  the 
law  enforcement  division,  under  Executive 
Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  governing  board  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
on  December  10,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  law  enforcement  division 
was  to  be  completely  revamped,  and  that 
this  reorganization  was  to  keep  uppermost 
in  mind  the  type  of  law  enforcement  officers 
that  would  be  needed  for  the  protection, 
restoration  and  conservation  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  resources.  To  do  this  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  this  division. 

These  changes,  however,  were  to  be 
made  solely  for  the  betterment  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.  Fii-st  of  all,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  retain  all  conscientious,  sincere 
and  hardworking  enforcement  officers. 
When  replacements  were  to  be  made,  appli- 
cants were  to  be  closely  screened  and 
then,  when  employed,  to  be  put  on  a  six- 
month  probationary  basis. 

It  was  decided  that  no  new  members  of 
this  division  be  added  unless  they  were 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  years;  that 
they  be  willing  to  accept  duty  assignments 
any  place  in  the  state;  that  they  agree  to 
participate  in  training  programs;  that  they 
submit  to  physical  examinations,  and  that 
they  have  suitable  educational  qualifica- 
tions. By  following  this  yardstick  for  the 
measurement  of  Louisiana's  fish  and  game 
law  enforcement  corps,  it  has  been  possible 
to  acquire  men  of  character,  and  who  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection  of   our   fish   and   game. 

Eventually  these  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, who  are  to  be  known  in  the  future 
as  game  rangers  instead  of  game  wardens, 
will  be  placed  in  uniform  and  thoroughly 
schooled  in  modern  game  conservation 
methods.  It  is  planned  to  hold  classes  at 
Louisiana  State  University  for  all  game 
rangers  in  the  future,  where  they  not  only 


E.   Smith,    new   chief   of   the    enforcement 
■ision  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 


will  be  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of 
law  violator  apprehension,  but  also  as  am- 
bassadors for  conservation  and  good-will 
in  every  area  of  this  state. 

Having  spent  approximately  32  years  of 
my  life  in  working  for  conservation  law 
enforcement,  and  in  doing  research  work 
in  the  wildlife  field,  I  know  how  valuable 
this  phase  of  our  new  program  can  become. 
Inasmuch  as  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  was  directed  primarily  on  the 
law  enforcement  division  and  its  short- 
comings, it  is  only  natural  that  that  same 
attention  will  now  be  focused  on  our  new 
division  personnel  and  program. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  the 
activity  of  this  division  from  December  11, 
when  the  new  commission  became  effective, 
through  December  31,  are  most  enhearten- 
ing.  During  that  time  the  law  enforcement 
division  compiled  a  total  of  94  cases  against 
violators,  and  during  that  time  this  division 
consummated  307  cases,  making  an  average 
of  more  than  15  cases  per  day,  while  in 
the  preceding  12-nionth  period  in  1951,  the 
average  was  approximately  three  cases 
per  day. 

There  is  every  hope  that  each  succeeding 
month  will  show  as  good,  if  not  a  better 
record,  for  our  law  enforcement  division, 
until  the  fish  and  game  law  violators  of 
this  state  come  to  a  realization  that  all  of 


this  state's  conservation  laws  will  be  rigidly 
and  impartially  applied. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  divide 
the  state  into  17  law  enforcement  districts 
where  supervisory  personnel  will  not  be 
overloaded.  In  discharging  duties  neces- 
sary to  give  intelligent  advice  and  counsel 
to  their  game  rangers,  these  supervisors, 
henceforth,  are  to  be  ranked  as  captains. 
Field  personnel  operating  out  of  division 
headquarters  will  now  carry  the  rank  of 
major,  and  will  supersede  all  others  in 
state  supervisory  authority. 

The  ultimate  goal  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  is  high,  but  it 
can  be  reached  if  the  general  public  can 
be  enlisted  to  assist.  Without  the  help  of 
the  sportsmen,  fishermen,  hunters,  or 
trappers,  no  amount  of  ceaseless  effort  by 
duly  constituted  officers  can  attain  com- 
plete success. 

In  summation,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
if  this  great  natural  wealth  is  to  be  pro- 
tected and  conserved,  the  people  must  be 
willing  to  do  their  part.  We  pledge  the 
untiring  and  honest  effort  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  toward  a  long  desired 
goal,  and  with  your  cooperation  I  pledge 
that  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  this  state 
will  be  enforced,  without  fear  or  favor. 


VENISON   COOK 

BOOK    REVISED 

Deer  hunters  with  a  freezer  full  of  veni- 
son, or  those  with  hope  of  filling  the  locker 
as  soon  as  the  season  in  their  state  opens, 
are  referred  to  an  excellent  booklet  pre- 
pared by  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  in  collaboration  with  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Called 
"Dressing  and  Cooking  Venison,"  revised 
circular  300  tells  how  to  make  the  most 
of  those  important  hours  on  a  deer  hunt 
after  the  sport  ends  and  the  work  begins. 
Complete,  detailed,  illustrated  instructions 
are  given  on  butchering  and  on  preserving 
meats;  the  best  methods  of  cooking  each 
cut  are  provided,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

Copies  of  the  20-page  booklet  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Pennsylvania.  Proper 
handling  of  a  kill  is  the  mark  of  the  ex- 
perienced hunter,  and  avoidance  of  waste 
is  the  mark  of  the  conservationist.  For 
those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  a  deer 
hunting  trip,  this  little  booklet  is  essential. 


Although  the  picture  on  the  left  is  an  old-timer,  it  is  duplicated  almost 
every   day   in   some   sections  of   Louisiana — the   taking    of   huge   catfish. 


(Below)  This  old  time  picture  of  a  captured  panther  was  not  unusual 

a   few    decades    ago,    but    predator   control    units,    trappers    and    game 

rangers    have    thinned    them    out    until    even    hearing    of    one    now    is 

an  oddity. 


Below   is  one   of   the    reasons   the   deer   season    is   curtailed    no' 

a-days,   and   in    some   parishes    is   kept   closed    entirely.   And    it 

also    a    good     explanation     of    the     need     for    strict    enforceme 

of  the   game   laws.  Two    men   took  these   six   deer   one   day. 


{Left    below)    Here's   another    rich    reward    for   a    day's    hunt   by   three 
men   in  the  old   days.   Four  deer  and  several   wild  turkeys. 


(Right   below)    These  three   men   took   four   deer   In   one   morning    and 
claim   they    repeated   the    performance   day   after   day. 
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PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  TO  BE  HONORED 


V^  LAUDE  D.  Kelley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D. 
C,  has  announced  that  National  Wildlife 
Week  for  1953  will  be  dedicated  to  saving 
the  disappearing  prairie  chicken  species. 

Wildlife  Week,  the  sixteenth  in  the  series 
of  such  observances,  will  be  March  15-21. 

Keynoting  the  plight  of  the  prairie 
chicken,  Mr.  Kelley  said,  is  another  step  in 
the  campaign  to  call  attention  each  year  to 
a  separate  type  of  bird  or  animal  native  to 
the  United  States  which  is  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. 

A  highly  successful  program  early  in 
1952  was  devoted  to  the  Florida  key  deer. 
As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  in  this 
miniature  species  of  white-tail  deer,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  was  able  to 
continue  the  services  of  a  warden  in  the 
Florida  keys  as  well  as  establish  a  program 
which  will  help  keep  the  deer  in  existence. 

National  Wildlife  Week  is  credited  with 
arousing  widespread  public  and  official  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
natural  resources. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker-,  conservation  director 
for  the  Federation,  said  the  prairie  chicken 


fate  is  neai-ly  as  typical  as  the  key  deer. 

"While  not  yet  threatened  by  immediate 
extinction,  as  was  the  key  deer,"  he  said, 
"the  grouse  of  the  grasslands  is  in  precari- 
ous circumstances.  It  needs  special  atten- 
tion if  it  is  not  to  pass  eventually  from  the 
scene." 

Prairie  chickens  perform  a  spectacular 
mating  dance  on  ancestral  "booming 
grounds"  each  spring,  at  which  time  their 
calls  can  be  heard  for  miles  across  the 
grasslands. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  that  the  birds 
may  continue  to  yield  sport  for  hunters  in 
favorable  states  such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas. 

In  addition  to  those  states,  the  birds  are 
found  in  varying  quantities  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Ai'kansas,  and  pos- 
sibly some  in  a  few  others. 

National  Wildlife  Week  is  an  annual 
observance  sponsored  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  3308  Fourteenth  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 


The    prairie    chicken,    designated 
Federation,    has    now    become    air 


IS    the    "Bird    of    the    Year"    by    the    National    Wildlife 
ost    extinct    in    most    of    its    former    habitat,    including 
Louisiana. 


Started  in  1938  with  a  proclamation  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Week  is  designed 
to  call  attention  of  the  public  as  well  as 
conservation  leaders  to  the  problem  of  nat- 
ural resources  which  America  nearly  has 
lost  through  neglect  or  abuse.  The  1953 
observance  will  be  March   15-21. 

The  Federation  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion financed  through  contributions  for  an- 
nual issues  of  wildlife  and  conservation 
stamps  in  full  color.  It  also  publishes  and 
distributes  books,  pamphlets  and  other 
informational  materials  at  cost. 

The  1953  observance  will  be  the  second 
in  a  series  of  programs  dedicated  to  specific 
species  of  disappearing  bird  and  animal  life. 
The  first,  in  1952,  was  dedicated  to  the 
Florida  key  deer  and  is  credited  with  help- 
ing to  arrest  the  dwindling  of  the  numbers 
of  these  knee-high  deer.  Through  Federa- 
tion efforts,  a  special  warden  is  maintained 
in  the  Florida  keys  to  help  protect  the 
deer  from  hunters,  fires  and  natural  ene- 
mies. At  the  low  point,  it  was  estimated 
only  about  30  of  the  deer  remained.  More 
than  70  roam  the  keys  at  present. 

The  1953  Week  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
colorful  prairie  chicken,  or  pinnated  grouse. 

Although  the  situation  of  these  game 
birds  is  not  as  precarious  as  was  the  key 
deer,  the  numbers  of  these  grouse  have 
grown  smaller  each  year. 

Once  plentiful  in  every  state  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  Rockies,  they  now  are 
concentrated  in  about  a  dozen  states,  no- 
where in  quantity.  The  hunting  of  the  birds 
is  prohibited  in  all  except  a  few  states. 

One  objective  of  the  Wildlife  Federation 
in  this  drive  will  be  the  establishment  of  a 
study  committee  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  the  prairie  chicken  can  be  saved. 
These  recommendations  will  go  to  state 
game  commissions,  state  legislatures,  Con- 
gress, and  to  various  sportsmen's  groups. 

One  race,  or  sub-species,  of  prairie 
chicken  already  has  disappeared.  This  was 
the  heath  hen,  which  died  out  in  1931. 

The  "greater  prairie  chicken" — techni- 
cal name,  Tympanuchus  cupido  americanus 
— is  one  of  two  varieties  of  the  bird.  It  oc- 
cupies a  range  from  Wisconsin  and  North 
Dakota  on  the  north  to  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  and  as  far  east  as  Illinois  or  In- 
diana. A  sub-species,  known  as  Attwater's 
prairie  chicken,  is  found  only  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

The  "lesser  prairie  chicken" — Tym- 
panuchus pallidicinctus — is  a  somewhat 
smaller  bird,  paler  in  color.  Remnant  flocks 
may  yet  be  found  in  Southwestern  states 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  New  Mexico. 

A  spectacular  habit  of  the  grouse  is  its 
annual  mating  dance  on  ancestral  "boom- 
ing grounds"  each  spring.  The  birds  gather 
at  the  same  spot  year  after  year  and 
while  the  females  primp,  the  males  strut 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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PLAN  FUR  INDUSTRY  COMEBACK 


By  Mel  Washburn 


Ai 


lLTHOUGH  the  Louisiana  fur  industry 
seems  to  have  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in 
three  decades,  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  executive 
director  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  hopes  to  develop 
a  program  that  will  bring  the  trapping  in- 
dustry of  this  state  back  to  its  former  af- 
fluence. 

Having-  reached  a  pinnacle  in  1946,  when 
a  $15,000,000.00  fur  harvest  was  recorded, 
the  annual  value  of  furs  gathered  in  this 
state  has  shown  a  steady  decline  until  a 
total  harvest  for  the  1951-52  season  was 
slightly  more  than  $1,000,000.00.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief  this  decline  was  due 
primarily  to  acts  of  God  and  the  march  of 
progress. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  which  says,  "you 
can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too"  and 
this  seems  to  apply  to  the  fur  industry  in 
Louisiana.     Adverse    weather    conditions, 


which  are  solely  acts  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ploration work,  development,  and  actual 
installation  of  oil,  sulphur,  and  other  com- 
mercial projects,  all  parts  of  Louisiana's 
march  of  progress,  have  played  a  major 
role  in  the  decrease  of  the  populations  of 
the  fur  bearing  animals  of  south  Loui- 
siana's marshlands. 

No  member  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  would  harbor 
a  thought  that  would  impede  progress  in 
this  state.  No  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  could 
judge  weather  conditions,  hence  anything 
looking  to  the  re-establishment  of  this 
state's  fur  industry  must,  of  necessity,  con- 
cern itself  with  future  protection  and  con- 
servation of  our  fur  bearing  quadrupeds. 

The  Louisiana  muskrat  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  succeeding  number  of  extreme- 
ly dry  summers  and  increased  infiltration 


of  salt  or  brackish  water  Into  the  Louisiana 
marshes.  Unusually  hot  and  dry  summers 
have  baked  the  marsh  mud  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  brick.  The  muskrat,  a  root  eater, 
as  a  result,  has  suffered  from  malnutrition, 
has  become  a  ready  prey  to  disease,  para- 
sites, and  predators.  As  a  result  the  musk- 
rat  has  not  propagated  in  its  usual  abun- 
dant totals,  its  fur  has  suffered  in  quality, 
and  its  once  complete  sufficient  habitat  has 
become  a  maze  of  small  ditches  and  artifi- 
cial canals  caused  by  marsh  buggies  and 
other  equipment  of  mineral  checking  ex- 
ploratory crews. 

Executive  Director  Young  feels  confident 
that  a  few  succeeding  normal  summers  with 
sufficient  rainfall  to  keep  sweet  water  in 
the  pot  holes,  small  lakes,  etc.,  in  the 
marshlands,  and  with  sufficient  protection 
for  the  present  fur  bearing  population, 
there  will  be  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the 
value  of  the  Louisiana  fur  harvest.  At  the 
present  time  biologists,  fur  management 
experts,  and  conservationists  are  making  a 
detailed  study  of  the  situation  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  practical  program  can  be 
developed  in  the  near  future  that  will 
permanently  insure  this  state  against  fu- 
ture sporadic  losses  in  its  fur  harvest. 

"The  decline  of  the  fur  industry  is  not 
restricted  to  Louisiana  alone,"  Mr.  Young 
said.  "Virtually  every  other  state  in  the 
union,  which  has  any  fur  crop  of  conse- 
quence, is  beset  by  the  same  conditions  that 
exist  in  Louisiana,  and  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  being 
enlisted  in  an  effort  to  formulate  an  over- 
all program  through  the  work  of  the  fed- 
eral agencies  in  cooperation  with  state  de- 
partments." 

The  muskrat  is  not  the  sole  sufferer  in 
this  calamity.  Other  denizens  of  the  swamp- 
lands, such  as  mink,  otter,  skunk  and  rac- 
coon, have  given  their  comparative  totals 
to  this  loss,  although  the  raccoon,  which 
flourished  unimpeded  for  too  many  years 
in  the  coastal  parishes  of  this  state,  has 
been  a  minor  link  in  the  chain  due  to  the 
drop  in  the  fur  market  demand  for  rac- 
coon pelts.  The  'coon  has  had  a  field  day 
during  the  last  decade,  but  with  the  ad- 
vance of  refrigeration  facilities  to  preserve 
the  raccoon  meat  and  the  recent  develop- 
ments as  the  result  of  experiments,  the 
raccoon  pelt  is  again  on  the  increase  in 
price  so  that  trappers  in  the  future  may 
look  upon  this  now  outlawed  animal  as  a 
worthy  catch. 

Another  infiltration  of  light  onto  the 
now  dismal  picture  of  Louisiana's  fur  in 
dustry  is  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
of  the  coypu  or  nutria.  Although  claimed 
by  some  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  fur  in- 
dustry of  this  state,  accredited  biologists 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 


1  HERE'S  something  about  deer  hunting 
in  the  south  Louisiana  swamplands  or  even 
in  the  vast  coastal  marshes  that  places  it 
in  a  category  all  its  own  and  lends  it  an 
atraction  that  pei'sists  throughout  the 
years.  Perhaps  this  attraction  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  elements  of  socia- 
bility and  of  individual  action  are  inter- 
mingled in  each  day  of  hunting,  each  hav- 
ing- its  own  particular  charm. 

Twice  during  each  hunting  day,  come 
these  periods  of  sociability;  at  early  morn 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Between  them 
may  come  hours  of  solitude  for  the  individ- 
ual hunter;  hours  when  he  is  alone  and  on 
his  own.  Alone  on  his  stand  in  the  big 
woods,  in  the  depths  of  the  swamp  or  in 
the  marsh.  There  he  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  hunt,  perhaps  largely  responsible  for 
its  success  or  failure;  yet  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  making  his  own  decisions,  at  times 
no  easy  task. 

Of  all  the  qualifications  necessary  in  the 
makeup  of  a  good  deer  hunter  patience, 
perhaps,  comes  first.  Hours  of  waiting 
without  sight  or  sound  of  game  or  even 
of  the  hounds,  are  matters  of  course.  On 
other  days  action  may  come  quickly  and 
excitement  and  interest  run  high. 

A  day  of  deer  hunting  in  the  southern 
swamplands  starts  "soon  in  the  mawnin" 
as  members  of  the  party  living  miles,  per- 
haps, from  the  hunting  grounds,  rise  from 
warm,  comfortable  beds  and  drive  to  the 
"camp"  headquarters.  A  day  and  hunt,  held 
by  the  Boutte  Hunting  Club,  some  twenty 
miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  is  typical  of  the 
sport.  The  club  house,  situated  just  off  U.S. 
Highway  90,  is  typical  of  the  old  time  Loui- 
siana plantation  country — once  a  country 
store  and  bar,  situated  on  the  border  be- 
tween farm  lands  and  swamps,  its  exterior 
plainness  contrasts  strangely  with  its  in- 
terior comfort.  Here  walls  of  every  room 
are  covered  with  trophies  of  the  chase  col- 
lected throughout  the  years  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Long  before  sunrise  on  a  hunting  day 
fires  in  the  camp's  kitchen,  and  in  the  gi'eat 
fireplace  in  the  living  room,  burn  brightly 
and  hot  coff'ee  awaits  the  hunters  on  their 
arrival.  Cars  drive  up  to  unload  hunters 
from  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  many 
points  between.  Greetings  and  conversa- 
tion, all  relating  to  hunts,  past  and  future, 
are  in  full  swing.  Then  arrives  Club  Cap- 
tain Frank  von  der  Haar.  More  talk — more 
coffee  and  action  starts. 

First  advance  is  a  ride  of  several  miles 
into  the  woods  westward  toward  the  depths 
of  the  swamp  lands.    Here  live  the  swamp- 


land experts — three  negro  men,  brothers, 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
wild  terrain  in  which  they  live  and  of  the 
wild  creatures  within  it  are  almost  beyond 
belief.  They,  in  addition  to  acting  as  pic- 
quers,  or  pickers  of  the  trails,  during  the 
actual  hunts  are  also  keepers  of  the  hounds 
— a  pack  numbering  a  score  or  more  of  well 
bred  and  highly  trained  deer  hounds. 

Little  time  is  lost  at  the  camp  of  the 
picquers,  Jim  and  Ted  who,  with  the  hound 
packs  to  be  used  that  day,  are  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  hunt  to  begin.  Hastily  is 
the  hunt  planned,  with  Captain  von  der 
Haar  and  the  picquers  mentally  placing 
each  man  present  on  a  stand  where  "a  big 
buck  is  sure  to  pass." 

Only  then  do  the  final  stages  of  the  prep- 
arations resolve  themselves  into  definite  ac- 
tion. The  territory  is  large.  Beautiful  high- 
land wooded  ridges  alternate  with  lower, 
swampy  swales — ideal  territory  for  a  deer 
range.  On  the  ridges  winding  trails  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  car,  afford 
transportation  for  all  the  party  to  distant 
stands. 

"Give  us  an  hour  before  you  start  the 
dogs"  is  the  final  order  to  the  picquers. 
"We'll  all  be  ready,  by  that  time." 

One  by  one  men  are  dropped  off^  to  oc- 
cupy "stands"  at  a  location  where  deer  are 
known  to  cross.  Veterans  of  the  hunt  need 
no  special  instructions.  Novices  or  visitor-s 
from  away,  unfamiliar  with  the  lay  of  the 
land,  are  instructed  as  to  what  to  expect. 
"  'Doc'  killed  a  big  one  right  here,  two 
weeks  ago,"  is  the  encouraging  news  passed 
on.  "He  came  right  across  here.  Better 
keep  as  well  hidden  as  possible.  Good  luck, 
now.  Be  sure  not  to  stray  too  far  off  your 
stand,  though.  Another  fellow's  right  down 
there." 

That's  the  sort  of  advice  the  hunter  gets 
as  he  is  left  to  his  own  advices,  perhaps  for 
many  hours.  Good,  practical  advice,  too, 
for  "safety  first"  is  always  the  first  con- 
sideration on  these  hunts.  Better  let  the 
deer  pass  than  to  take  the  risk  of  hurting 
a  fellow  hunter. 

Quickly  the  men  are  placed.  It's  called 
"making  the  barricade,"  down  here  in  the 
Louisiana  swamplands.  It's  far  from  being 
an  actual  barricade,  however,  for  deer, 
even  in  a  hard,  fast  drive,  are  usually  far 
ahead  of  the  hound  pack  and  despite  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  man 
on  the  stand,  will  frequently  pass  within 
yards  of  the  gun,  the  while  giving  no  sign 
nor  sound  of  their  presence. 

An  hour  may  pass  before  the  first  far-off 
bugling  note   of  a  hound  may  be   heai-d — 


another  hour  before  the  chorus  from  the 
entire  pack  signals  the  fact  that  a  drive  is 
on.  Trails  of  deer  may  be  hours  old  and 
it  takes  time  to  unravel  their  windings  and 
"jump"  the  buck  that  has  retired  to  the 
imagined  safety  of  a  patch  of  dense  briars 
to  take  his  morning  nap.  Sounds  of  the 
actual  "drive,"  however  are  unmistakable. 
The  buck,  leaving  his  bed  only  minutes  be- 
fore the  hounds  have  located  it,  moves  fast. 
Quickly  the  pack  takes  up  the  red  hot  trail. 
Then  the  hunt  is  really  on  and  every  hunter 
in  the  woods  stands  at  the  alert,  ready  for 
sight  of  the  quarry  or  perhaps  for  the  al- 
ways possible  stealthy  movement  of  a 
"sneaker"  which,  hearing  the  hullabaloo  of 
the  chase,  decides  to  betake  himself  hither 
from  its  path  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
possible. 

Every  movement  of  a  leaf  is  watched. 
Every  sound,  however  faint,  is  checked. 
Nerves  tighten,  all  along  the  line,  as  the 
drive  grows  nearer.  Then — a  shot  breaks 
the  tension.  "One  shot,  one  deer"  is  the 
thought  that  passes  down  the  line.  But 
no,  another  one  crashes  and  reverberates 
among  the  trees. 

"First  one  missed"  is  the  thought.  "Won- 
der about  that  second  one."  Then  the  din 
of  the  drive  falters  and  stops. 

"That  one  got  him,  anyway,"  you'll  say. 
"Wonder  who  missed  him?" 

That's  a  good  question,  for  on  this  hunt 
a  miss  means  liquid  refreshment  for  the 
entire  "gang,"  at  the  expense  of  he  who 
missed  his  shot.  It's  right  important  to 
know,  just  then,  who's  to  be  your  host, 
later  on. 

But  one  deer  down  doesn't  mean  the  end 
of  the  hunt.  From  a  new  direction  comes 
the  sound  of  hound  voices.  Another  drive 
is  on.  You  remember,  then,  that  two  packs 
were  being  run  that  morning,  and  again 
the  tension  of  the  deer  hunt  settles  on 
every  hunter  in  the  swamp.  The  sound  of 
the  dogs  grows  in  volume.  It  dies  away, 
momentarily,  then  is  louder  again,  until  it 
seems  that  the  deer  must  have  passed  you, 
unseen.  But  no.  From  behind  a  screen  of 
massed  briars  a  movement  catches  your 
eye,  then,  noiselessly  a  deer  moves  into 
view,  seeming  more  like  a  wraith  than  any- 
thing real.  A  quick  shot — all  too  quick — 
and  the  startled  animal  twists  into  a  flash- 
ing leap.  You've  missed,  and  the  buck 
dashes  for  the  nearest  cover — only  yards 
away.  Then,  and  only  then,  you  recover 
your  balance  and  your  nerve.  Steadying 
down   you   send   another    shot   after   him. 

(Contiviicd  on  Page  25) 
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The  deer  hunt  begins  long  before  dawn  when  the  hunters  assemble 
for  coffee  at  the  club  (left  above)  with  glowing  anticipation  of  the 
day  ahead.  Later  they  gather  for  instructions  from  the  captain, 
Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  owner  of  the  club  and  hunting  preserve, 
and  still  later  the  "picquers"  (pee-kay)  men,  Jim  Rodney  and  Ted 
Barnaby,  set  out  with  the  dogs.  (Second  from  right  at  top)  a  typical 
deer  run  and  hunter's  stand.  (Extreme  right)  Jack  Tittle  (right) 
and  Wiltz  DeSelle  carrying  out  the  fine  buck  Jack  bagged.  (Left 
center)  DeSelle,  aided  by  Paul  Rodney,  butchers  a  buck,  and  (right 
center)  Captain  of  the  hunt  Von  der  Haar  hands  a  piece  of  venison 
to  E.  P.  Eckert.  The  meat  is  divided  by  lot  after  it  has  been  cut  up 
and  packaged,  so  that  each  member  of  the  hunt  is  assured  "some- 
thing for  the  table"  at  home. 
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The  strip  of  pictures  on  the  bottom  show  (at  left)  A.  P.  Gates  (left)  and  Jack  Tittle,  who  bagged 
the  two  deer  on  this  particular  hunt.  Captain  Von  der  Haar,  an  ardent  conservationist  as 
well  as  veteran  hunter,  usually  "blows  the  horn"  signifying  the  end  of  the  hunt  when  two  deer 
are  down.  (Second  from  left)  A.  P.  Gates  cuts  up  the  deer  in  pieces  suitable  for  packaging 
before  the  drawing  for  each  man's  share.  (Second  from  right)  The  hunters  gathered  for  the 
customary  "social  bull  session"  after  the  return  from  the  hunt.  Left  to  right  in  this  picture 
are:  (seated  on  floor)  Fulcran  Randon  III,  (seated)  Stanley  Tinney,  Wilfred  Tinney,  Lloyd 
Saux,  Frank  Von  der  Haar,  Sr.,  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  and  Joseph  Von  der  Haar.  Standing,  left  to 
right  are:  Sidney  DeBroca,  Viviest  Landry,  Clyde  Atwell,  A.  P.  Gates,  Jack  Tittle,  Roy  Knoblook, 
W.  H.  McCullough,  Wiltz  DeSelle,  and  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  Jr.  And  at  right  they  all  gather 
around  the   dinner  table,   which   is   usually  the  end  of  the  day's  festivities. 
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A  typical  hunter's  club  with  Frank  Von  der  Haar  (left 
upper  picture),  the  owner,  and  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  veteran 
outdoor  columnist,  admiring  one  of  Mr.  Von  der  Haar's 
hounds.  At  right  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  shows  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
a  few  of  his  many  trophies.  Bottom  left  shows  Stanley 
Tinney  presenting  Mr.  Van  Pelt  with  a  new  pair  of 
leggings  to  replace  the  battered  and  torn  ones  the  sports- 
man has  worn  for  years.  At  right  below  is  Wilfred  Tinney 
in  the  happy  contentment  of  a  sportsman  in  a  club  that 
harmonizes  with  his  moods,  or  with  any  hunter's  moods 
for  that  matter. 


OUTDOORS    SOUTH 

By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 

D. 


'EPENDING  on  whether  you  are  a  duck 
or  a  hunter,  it  has  been  either  the  best  or 
the  poorest  duck  season  in  several  years. 
While  most  waterfowl  biologists  reported 
high  duck  populations  and  predicted  good 
shooting,  hardly  anyone  took  the  weather 
into  consideration. 

Advance  reports  of  increased  waterfowl 
populations  throughout  the  country  un- 
doubtedly have  been  borne  out  during  the 
current  season.  More  ducks,  especially  of 
the  larger  and  more  popular  species,  have 
been  seen  and  killed  than  for  many  years 
past.    Mallards,   especially,   have   been   ex- 


tremely abundant — pintails  plentiful  in 
some  sections,  scarce  in  others. 

One  variety,  the  toothsome  little  ring- 
neck,  or  black  duck,  seemingly  made  a  de- 
layed southward  flight  this  year.  Uncom- 
mon in  the  coastal  parishes  throughout  the 
season  until  early  December,  the  "black- 
jacks" swarmed  into  the  deeper  lakes  and 
lagoons  in  mid-month  and  have  provided 
excellent  shooting  in  these  waters  ever 
since. 

Woodcock,  classed  as  finest  of  all  Amer- 
ican game  birds  by  many  sportsmen,  be- 
came legal  game  on  Monday,  December  22 
and  as  the  result  of  a  succession  of  "cold 


Ernest  S.  Clements,  former  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
with  Mrs.  Clements  at  a  presentation  party  just  prior  to  Commissioner  Cle 
office  on  December  10.  The  smiles  are  occasioned  by  the  presentation  of  an 
board  motor  and  an  electric  razor  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  silver  set  to 
The  party  was  a  farewell  affair  given  by  the  employees  of  the  Department 
sponsible     for    the     going     away     presents. 


fronts"  striking  throughout  the  southern 
states,  more  than  usual  of  the  long-billed 
birds  are  being  found  in  the  thickets  in 
which  they  prefer  to  spend  the  daylight 
hours.  An  exceptionally  early  flight  of 
woodcock  came  into  the  southwestern  Loui- 
siana parishes  several  weeks  ago.  These,  it 
is  believed,  were  birds  that  had  nested  in 
the  south,  as  many  do,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  species  breed  in  the  northern  tier  of 
States  and  on  up  into  Canada. 

Deer  hunters  began  the  second  half  of 
the  split  season  on  Monday,  December  15, 
with  weather  and  "underfoot"  conditions 
much  more  favorable  for  their  sport  than 
had  prevailed  in  the  early  half  of  the  shoot- 
ing period.  Rains  had  fallen  and  the  work 
of  the  dogs  was  improved,  as  a  result. 
Hunting  success  has  been  excellent  in  most 
of  the  38  parishes  in  which  full  34  days  of 
shooting  were  provided,  with  many  big 
bucks  becoming  trophies  of  their  lucky 
captors. 

The  deer  season  will  continue  until  sun- 
set on  Thursday,  January  1. 

To  answer  again  an  oft  repeated  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  using  rifles  for  hunting 
four-footed  game  in  Louisiana,  be  it  known 
that  it  is  entirely  legal  to  use  rifles  in 
hunting  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits  or  any  and 
all  types  of  game  except  waterfowl,  during 
the  legal  hunting  seasons  for  such.  Federal 
regulations  are  strict  against  the  use  of 
rifles  for  duck,  goose  and  coot  hunting  at 
any  and   all   times. 

The  matter  of  using  rifles  for  deer  hunt- 
ing, while  legal,  is,  however,  banned  by 
many  deer  hunting  clubs,  especially  in  the 
dense  swamp  and  marsh  areas  in  south 
Louisiana,  where  hunters  are  placed  fairly 
close  together  on  "stands"  and  the  deer 
are  driven  by  hound  packs.  Danger  of 
shooting  a  fellow  hunter,  hidden  from  view 
by  the  dense  vegetation,  is  the  reason. 

Not  one,  but  two,  races  or  groups  of 
bantam  sized  white-tailed  deer,  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  South,  at  that. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  now  famous  keys 
deer,  formerly  quite  abundant,  but  now 
threatened  with  extinction  in  their  chosen 
habitat,  the  Florida  keys.  The  other  is  the 
"Tarheel  Toy"  deer,  a  dwarf  race  inhabit- 
ing the  Cape  Hatteras  woods  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  "Tarheels"  are  described  as  being 
little  larger  than  good  big  dogs.  Their  total 
number  is  said  to  be  less  than  200. 

Vegetation  on  the  outlying  islands,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  salt  water,  seems  to 
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lack  elements  that  tend  to  growth  of  the 
animals  living  upon  them.  Even  the  marsh 
deer  of  Louisiana  are  usually  smaller  in 
weight  and  size  than  their  nearby  cousins 
in  the  sweet  water  swamp  areas. 
*  *  * 

Louisiana-owned  beagles,  as  well  as  those 
entered  from  Mississippi,  competed  most 
successfully  with  the  many  highly  bred 
animals  in  the  A.K.C.  licensed  field  trials 
held  in  mid-December  on  the  Clancy  ranch 
in  Jeflferson  Parish. 

With  a  total  entry  of  150  fine  specimens 
of  the  little  hounds,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi owners  and  handlers  captured  two  out 
of  the  four  first  prizes,  four  seconds,  three 
thirds,  two  fourths  and  two  reserve  ribbons. 
In  one  class,  that  for  15  inch  males,  Lucene 
Holden  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  took  first  and 
second  places  and  Moon  Mullins,  also  of 
Jackson,  landed  third  and  fourth  awards. 
Reserve  went  to  President  Zeke  Bonura 
of  the  South  Louisiana  Beagle  Club. 
Another  prominent  Louisiana  winner  was 
Dr.  L.  A.  Morrough,  of  Breaux  Bridge,  La. 

Organization  of  several  new  local  beagle 
clubs  throughout  the  state  is  expected  to 
result  from  the  interest  created  by  the 
recent  trials. 

Chipmunk  hunters,  if  any,  please  stand 
and  be  counted. 

Throughout  the  years,  this  writer  has 
wondered  why  and  how  such  tiny  animals 
as  chipmunks,  actually  members  of  the 
ground  squirrel  or  gopher  family,  ever 
came  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  "game" 
species  in  Louisiana.  Certainly  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  be  classed  as  food; 
certainly,  again,  their  diminutive  skins  are 
too  small  to  be  proudly  displayed  as 
trophies.  No  other  state,  as  far  as  we've 
been  able  to  learn,  has  ever  placed  them 
on  the  game  list. 

Why  not,  then,  get  them  off  the  Loui- 
siana list  for  once  and  all  and  let  the 
little  striped-back  fellows  quit  worrying 
about  being  fair  game  for  every  rambling 
hunter  willing  to  swap  a  shell  for  some- 
thing too  small  even  to  pick  up  and  carry 
home. 

Louisiana  has  enough  game  that  is 
worth  while,  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  even 
list  the  chipmunk  as  such.  So  let's  take  him 
off,  once  and  for  all,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Old  Bre'r  Coon,  usually  keeping  pretty 
much  to  himself  in  the  woods  and  swamps, 
seems  to  have  found  a  way  to  get  into 
more  mischief  and  of  a  new  kind,  up  around 
the  Baton  Rouge  depot  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers.  According  to  a  report  from 
the  Capital  City,  raccoons  are  destroying 
stock-piled  bags,  used  as  sandbags  for  re- 
inforcing levees  in  times  of  high  water. 
Ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  var- 
mints has  been  causing  thought  and  worri- 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

S^RtMfNIjUillLD  UFE«  EISiJRIES 


(Above)  Fish  rescue  crew  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  at  work. 
(Below)  Group  at  the  restocking  of  game  fish  in  Cheniere  Lake,  Black  Bayou  and  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  in  Ouachita  Parish,  where  more  than  80,000  bass  were  restocked  during  last 
summer.  Left  to  right  in  the  picture  are  G.  M.  Collins,  game  warden;  J.  B.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ouachita  Parish  unit  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation;  Jim  Rhodes, 
supervisor  of  the  fish  rescue  crew;  Mrs.  DeLee,  and  "Pop"  DeLee,  caretaker  of  the  Monroe 
fish  hatchery,  and  three  employees  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  fish  rescue  division. 
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NEW  SECRETARY  TO 
ADDRESS  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE  MARCH  9 

Governor  Douglas  McKay  of  Oregon, 
who  will  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  soon  as  President-elect  Eisenhower  takes 
office,  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  featured 
speaker  on  the  program  of  the  opening 
general  session  of  the  Eighteenth  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference,  which  will 
convene  in  the  Nation's  capital  on  March 
9  through  11  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wildlife    Management  Institute. 

Governor  McKay  approaches  his  new  of- 
fice with  a  strong  background  of  interest 
and  achievement  in  the  field  of  natural 
resource  administration  in  his  home  state. 
Those  attending  the  conference  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  man  who, 
for  the  next  four  or  more  years,  will  have 
charge  of  national  programs  affecting  pub- 
lic lands,  migratory  waterfowl,  and  related 
natural  resources. 

The  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  annual 
international  conservation  meeting  in 
North  America.  The  first  was  called  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1936. 
Preceding  meetings  known  as  the  American 
Game  Conference  dated  back  to  1915,  how- 
ever. At  the  nine  general  and  technical 
sessions  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Statler  of  Washington  all  phases  of  renew- 
able natural  resource  management  and  ad- 
ministration will  be  discussed  by  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  their  fields. 


SEEKS  U.  S.  ENGINEERS' 

HELP  FOR  WILDLIFE 

V^  OMMISSIONER  H.  E.  Morgan  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment recently  took  a  hay-maker  swing  at 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  its  atti- 
tudes toward  fish  and  wildlife  values  in  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  President's 
Water  Commission,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Citing  the  importance  of  hunting  and 
fishing  as  recreational  and  economic  assets 
to  the  state,  Commissioner  Morgan  pointed 
out  that  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Corps 
have  "repeatedly  insisted  that  they  were 
'authorized'  but  not  'required'  to  make  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  Funds  in  the  in- 
terest of  wildlife."  Public  Law  732,  under 
which  the  Corps  is  obligated  to  consider  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  State  Game  Departments,  states 
specifically  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  recommendations  "shall  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  cost  of  such  projects." 

"Past  experience,"  said  Commissioner 
Morgan,  "has  not  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  accept  reports  which  under  the 


Above  is  the  pictured  five  deer  confiscated  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  when  state  game  rangers 

apprehended   a   group   of   illegal    deer   hunters.     Left   to   right   in   the   picture:    Jack   Bates, 

Federal   game  agent;    Harry   Reno,  Tom    Hebert,   Nick   Niehaus,   H.  Schexnaider  and   Earl 

Gorio,  all  state  game  rangers  of  the   Louisiana   Wild   Life  and   Fisheries  Commission. 


Act,  are  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, nor  does  past  experience  indicate 
that  they  have  properly  emphasized  in  their 
budget  requests  to  the  Congress,  the  im- 
portance of  receiving  or  requesting  funds 
from  that  body  for  implementing  recom- 
mendations made  for  minimizing  losses  re- 
sulting from  water  development  projects." 
Until  they  do  this,  he  said,  "they  are  clear- 
ly flaunting  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
and  are  thumbing  their  noses  at  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  732. 

"I  insist,"  he  continued,  "that  a  clear 
determination  of  the  meaning  of  Public 
Law  732  be  established  at  the  Washington 
level.  I  further  insist  that  a  decision  be 
made  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Engi- 
neers under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  732 
so  that  throughout  the  Missouri  Valley  we 
will  know,  once  and  for  all  time,  who  is 
responsible  for  what  and  be  able  to  make 
long  range  plans  for  wildlife." 

Mr.  Morgan's  plea  was  made  in  reference 
to  Garrison  Dam  which  the  Coi-ps  is  con- 
structing in  North  Dakota.  Whether  or  not 
Garrison's  construction  results  in  tremen- 
dous loss  to  sportsmen  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  the  Corps  carries  out  recom- 
mendations for  wildlife  habitat. 


The  panda  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  mam- 
mals, with  the  face  of  a  raccoon,  feet  like 
a  cat,  and  body  similar  to  that  of  the  bear. 


Ladies  Are  on 

The  Right  Track 

state  officers  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  recently  received 
a  mimeographed  booklet  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mi-s.  M.  H.  Starkweather 
of  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

This  booklet  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sound  well-written  information  on  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife.  The  continued  de- 
struction of  habitat  is  recognized  as  the 
foremost  enemy  of  wildlife  and  a  strong 
plea  is  included  for  the  evaluation  of  state 
and  federally  initiated  progi-ams  which  af- 
fect wild  populations.  Needless  drainage, 
wasteful  burning,  and  stream  pollution  are 
vigorously  attacked. 

The  indiscriminate  killing  of  predators 
through  bounty  systems  is  discussed  and 
condemned  and  selective  killing  of  animals 
responsible  for  damage  to  livestock  or  prop- 
erty is  recommended  in  place  of  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter.  In  this  report  hunting  and 
fishing  for  sport  are  relegated  to  their 
proper  perspective  and  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern wildlife  management  and  administra- 
tion in  protecting  threatened  species  is  rec- 
ognized. At  the  end  of  the  report  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  suggestions  for  programs 
on  wildlife  restoration  for  Garden  Club 
members  is  included. 

Mrs.  Starkweather  and  her  organization 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  job. 
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Upper  left  shows  one  of  the  reasons  the  bass  in  your  favorite  fishing 

spot    became   so   scarce.     Three    men   took   these    in    a   few    hours   one 

morning,  and  admitted  they  could   have  sold  twice  as  many   if  they'd 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  15-a-day   is  the   limit   now,  and 

the  sale   is  strictly   prohibited. 


(Upper  right)  These  three  men  were  just  as  big  fish  hogs  when  they 

went  deep  sea  fishing,  proudly  showing  their  morning's  catch  of  king 

mackerel.     Whether  they  sold  'em  or  not  they  didn't  say,  but  here's 

more  fish  than  a  dozen  families  could  eat. 


proud   can   you    get?   These   two   gentlemen    and    a    lady    return 
a  fishing  trip  with  these  king  and  Spanish  mackerel  in  the  days 
hen   there   were    no    deep   freezes,   so    they    had    to    give    'em    away 
the  sale   is  strictly   prohibited. 


/''V. 


Here  are  three  old-time  sportsmen.  They 
pitted  their  skill  against  a  real  killer  of  the 
deep  sea,  and  in  their  victory  they  not  only 
destroyed  the  mamma  shark,  but  about  two 
dozen  of  her  babies  she  birthed  as  soon  as 
she  was  dragged  onto  the  beach.  Notice  the 
babies  on  the  board  the  fishermen  are 
holding. 
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Roussel  Heads 

Bonnet  Carre 

The  freshwater  fishing  section  of  Norco's 
Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  club  named 
0.  J.  Roussel  as  division  chairman  for 
1953,  during  the  club's  December  gather- 
ing. 

Others  named  to  serve  the  organization 
during  the  coming  year  were:  S.  B.  Ander- 
son, secretarial  committeeman;  R.  J.  Gui- 
dry,  financial  committeeman;  F.  J.  Braud, 
R.  L.  Trepagnier,  U.  J.  Laurent,  P.  Hotard, 
V.  J.  Braud,  Gus  Wetzka,  L.  A.  Walker 
and  W.  J.  Murphy,  committeemen-at-large. 

Special  guests  introduced  to  the  group 
included:  J.  J.  Besson,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
commission ;  Charles  W.  Bosche,  federation 
executive  secretary;  V.  E.  Smith,  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  fish  and  game  law  en- 
forcement for  the  commission;  Ben  Dahlen, 
enforcement  division  major. 

A  report  of  the  section's  activities  was 
submitted  by  the  chairman.    Included  were: 

1.  Restocking  of  a  local  pond  with  12,000 
bream. 

2.  Advertising  of  club  by  sending  re- 
ports to  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge 
newspapers  and  The  Conservationist. 

3.  Making  signs  for  club. 

4.  Youth  outing. 

5.  Mailing  to  all  members  and  mer- 
chants a  list  of  winners  of  the  bass  fish- 
ing contest. 

6.  Placing  a  table  on  which  to  put  fish- 
ing contest  record  book  and  scales. 

7.  Taking  of  pictures  of  members  and 
^11  activities. 

8.  Notice  of  this  meeting  was  sent  to 
all  club  members  and  to  all  merchants  who 
donated  prizes  for  the  bass  fishing  contest. 

9.  Conducted  casting  contest  on  shell 
plant  day. 

President  Besson  outlined  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  new  commission,  and  Director 
Smith  offered  plans  of  the  enforcement 
division,  especially  the  role  of  the  game 
rangers.  He  gave  a  report  of  the  arrests 
made  since  he  became  division  chief.  Major 
Dahlen  explained  the  value  of  the  work  of 
special  agents  in  the  enforcement  division. 


from  Lad.  Lottie  has  some  real  inherited 
in.stinct  to  live  up  to.  Her  great-great- 
granddaddy  Lad  sired  the  famous  shooting 
dogs  Ginger  and  Freckles,  and  was  a  dog 
who  used  reason  that  went  beyond  training. 

When  Harper  hunted  in  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky,  where  a  wide  ranging  dog 
often  gets  out  of  sight,  Lad  would  make  his 
point  and  sneak  back  to  a  ridge  until  he 


Born  to  Hunt  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Florida  and 
Michigan.  He  always  came  back  to  hunt  in 
Mississippi.  When  he  retired  five  years  ago 
from  an  active  life  as  a  power  plant  super- 
.'isor,  he  returned  to  his  native  state. 

Here  on  a  small  dog  farm  just  outside 
Pocahontas  he  trains  a  few  bird  dogs  pro- 
fessionally along  with  four  of  his  own. 

One  of  these  dogs  is  Lottie,  a  two-year- 
-ild  bitch  who  is  five  generations  removed 


This  five-foot  six-inch  rattlesnal<e  was  cap- 
tured by  Clifford  Broussard,  on  the  Johnson 
levee  in  the  Bayou  Sale  area  near  Franklin. 
The  Franklin  Wildlife  Club  is  now  figuring 
on  offering  a  prize  for  the  largest  rattlesnake 
and  water  moccasin  killed  each  year  in  the 
parish.    (Photo   by    Miguez   Studio.) 


was  sure  his  master  had  seen  him.   Then  he 
would  return  to  point.  .  .  . 

Lottie  at  two  years  old  is  a  hard-working 
dog,  eager  to  please.  When  Harper  appears 
her  feathered  tail  waves  madly.  She  is 
white,  liberally  sprinkled  with  black.  One 
eye  circled  in  black  gives  her  a  roguish 
look. 

"Females  are  more  tractable — try  harder 
to  please,"  says  Harper  as  he  strokes  Lot- 
tie's ears,  "but  they  seldom  have  the  drive 
and  stamina  of  a  male  dog.  They  are  sel- 
dom as  brilliant.  Once  in  a  while  you  find 
a  brilliant  female." 

Harper  brings  out  Pam — a  ten-months- 
old  puppy  he  is  breaking  in.  Every  other 
day  he  lets  the  dogs  out  for  a  romp  through 
the  fields. 

"I  prefer  to  begin  training  at  ten  to 
twelve  months,"  he  says,  beginning  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  first  steps  in  yard  train- 
ing. "It  takes  about  two  years  to  break  a 
dog   properly. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  teach  a  dog  to  sit 
up.  We  do  that  by  saying  'hup'.  All  the 
time  we  pet  and  stroke  the  dog — praise  him. 

"Then  when  that  step  is  learned  the 
next  is  to  'hold'."  He  picked  up  a  corn 
cob,  placed  it  in  Lottie's  mouth. 

The  dog  held  it  gently,  her  eyes  twin- 
kling as  if  she  understood  this  was  a  per- 
formance. 

"Next  we  say  'give',"  said  Harper,  plac- 
ing the  palm  of  his  hand  under  Lottie's 
chin.    "Give."    The  dog  released  the  cob. 

"  'Dead'  is  the  next  word,"  said  Harper. 
"And  it  means  to  search.  We  never  use  the 
word  'dead'  unless  we  are  sure  we  have 
killed  a  bird." 

Harper  teaches  a  dog  to  steady  on  the 
point  by  means  of  a  two-story  trap  he  has 
rigged  up  with  a  pheasant  in  the  bottom 
and  a  pigeon  in  the  top.  The  dog  gets  the 
game  scent  from  the  pheasant.  When  the 
dog  is  steady  on  the  point,  Harper  springs 
the  trap  and  kills  the  pigeon  as  it  flies  oflt. 
In  this  way,  he  says,  the  pheasant  may  last 
a  month. 

He  advises  not  to  teach  a  dog  to  heel 
until  he  is  advanced  in  his  training.  "You 
don't  want  to  take  the  snap  and  fire  out 
of  a  dog  by  being  too  hard  on  him  at  first." 

Throughout  their  association,  the  trainer 
uses  short,  action  words  which  the  dog  can 
understand.  "Whoa"  tells  a  dog  to  stop. 
"Be  careful"  would  mean  nothing  to  him. 

A  good  nose  is  a  very  valuable  asset,  but 
Harper  lists  the  willingness  to  search  as 
the  most  important  trait  a  dog  can  have. 
He  says  it  is  a  trait  with  which  a  dog  is 
born  and  will  show  up  after  generations  out 
of  the  field.  As  an  example  he  cites  Mitzie, 
a  little  cocker  spaniel  who  ran  with  a  pack 
of  beagle  hounds.  "We  had  been  running 
a  rabbit  for  a  long  time,"  he  said,  "and  the 
hounds  had  given  up.  We  went  home  for 
lunch.  Mitzie  had  disappeared.  After  lunch 
I  saw  her  coming  up  the  lane,  dragging  a 
rabbit  as  big  as  she  was.  .  .  .  That  was  in- 
stinct  reasserting  itself.     Her   familv  had 
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been  bred  to  show  for  generations,  but  I 
have  never  seen  her  equal  as  a  retriever." 

Harper  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  con- 
ditioning a  dog  before  the  hunting  season. 

"Too  many  people  take  a  dog  out  of  the 
yard  soft  and  fat,"  he  says. 

"About  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
season  I  take  the  dog  into  the  fields  for 
workouts  every  other  day,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  length  until  he  can  stay  out 
several  hours  at  a  time.  I  put  a  reading 
harness  on  him,  fasten  a  thirty-foot  rope 
to  it,  and  ride  horseback  through  the  fields 
with  him.  A  period  of  this  develops  him, 
toughens  his  feet,  weai's  his  toenails  down. 
Before  he  goes  into  the  field  I  clip  his  hair 
so  it  won't  attract  every  bur  in  sight." 

Harper  lists  the  currycomb  as  a  "must" 
in  the  equipment  of  every  dog  owner.  His 
tools  include  various  types  of  choke  collars 
used  to  encourage  beginning  or  unruly  dogs 
to  obey  commands,  the  roading  harness, 
and  a  quirt,  which  Harper  uses  very  spar- 
ingly and  carries  mostly  for  a  "show  of 
force."  He  sometimes  attaches  a  checkline 
to  a  disobedient  dog  in  the  field,  using  the 
rope  to  bring  the  dog  back  at  command. 

In  the  field  a  well-trained  dog  needs  little 
direction.  In  fact  Harper  says  the  main 
mistake  of  the  amateur  is  that  he  doesn't 
realize  an  experienced  three-year-old  dog 
knows  more  about  finding  birds  than  he 
does.  Consequently,  the  amateur  indulges 
in  a  nervous  display  of  "whistle  talk", 
which  only  succeeds  in  confusing  the  dog. 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  him  what  to  do," 
says  Harper.  "That  dog  knows  more  than 
you  do.  Why,  just  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
little  puppy  fall  off  the  porch  of  his  house 
into  a  deep  crock  of  water.  His  mother 
walked  over,  put  her  paw  under  him  and 
pulled  him  out.  Nobody  told  her  to  do  that. 
Wasn't  that  thinking?" 

In  the  thousands  of  years  men  have 
been  following  dogs,  more  than  one  man 
has  answered  "yes".  The  dogs  have  not 
bothered  to  answer. — Mississippi  Game  and 
Fish. 


Game  Laws  No  Joke  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

wrote  me.  "Suspended  sentences  and  rep- 
rimands are  regularly  handed  down  in 
cases  which  should  be  treated  as  serious 
offenses." 

By  way  of  illustration,  he  points  out  that 
despite  the  fact  that  most  game  violations 
carry  minimum  fines  of  $25  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  average  fine  last  year  was  less 
than  $9.  Furthermore,  not  one  jail  sentence 
has  been  meted  out  for  a  game-law  viola- 
tion in  the  last  five  years.  Yet  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  called  the  most  progressive 
state  in  the  South.  Fatten  is  particularly 
discouraged  because  so  many  states  and 
local  courts  continue  to  regard  game-law 
violations  as  trivial  matters  not  requiring 
judicial  attention.     He  can't  undei-stand  it. 


OUSTICE  IS  BUND  INDEED  .' 


Neither  can  I,  but  the  attitude  is  there  and 
North  Carolina  has  no  monopoly  on  it. 

Two  years  ago  a  federal  judge — now  an 
appellate  judge,  by  the  way — practically 
chewed  off  the  ears  of  a  U.  S.  game 
management  agent  and  four  state  wardens 
who  dared  burden  his  court  with  fifteen 
migratory-bird  cases.  At  one  time  his 
sarcasm  was  so  pointed  that  one  of  the 
violators  actually  laughed  out  loud.  After 
he  had  administerd  a  thorough  tongue- 
lashing  to  the  bewildered  officers  he  finally 
saw  fit  to  fine  the  offenders  $10  each. 
Significantly,  none  of  the  four  state  war- 
dens has  carried  his  case  into  the  federal 
court  since  that  day.  Another  federal 
judge  got  himself  into  senatorial  hot  water 
last  year  by  telling  a  public  waterfowl 
forum  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
baiting  ducks.  Worse,  he  followed  up  with 
the  information  that  he  had  thrown  out  67 
such  cases  a  couple  of  months  before.  He 
admitted  telling  the  district  attorney  that 
it  wouldn't  be  worth  his  while  to  bring  the 
cases  before  his  court. 

Tills  startling  conversational  approach  by 
a  presumably  responsible  jurist  drew  a 
bitter  denunciation  from  Willis  Robertson, 
U.  S.  senator  from  Virginia  and  co-author 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act.  Senator  Robertson  has  printed 
accounts  of  the  episode  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  along  with  his  own 
blistering  comments.  "I  am  inserting  this 
in  the  Congressional  Record,"  he  said,  "for 
the  information  of  members  of  Congress 
and  the  true  sportsmen  of  America.  .  .  . 
If  this  notice  to  federal  judges  of  the 
United  States  proves  inadequate,  I  shall 
at  some  appropriate  time  present  to  the 
Senate  a  detailed  account  of  every  viola- 
tion in  which  a  federal  judge  ignores  his 
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oath  of  office,  ignores  the  constitution, 
ignores  statutory  laws,  and  metes  out  lynch 
laws  to  ducks  and  geese." 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Senator 
Robertson  on  conservation  measures  know 
him  as  a  mild-mannered  Virginia  gentle- 
man, not  given  to  loose  accusations  and 
hollow  threats.  But  he  recognizes  a  bad 
situation  when  he  sees  one.  At  a  time 
when  the  country  is  still  wallowing  in  the 
wake  of  the  worst  duck  depression  since 
the  1930's,  a  shocking  25  percent  of  the 
annual  waterfowl  kill  still  falls  into  illegal 
hands.  Congress  has  doubled  the  price  of 
the  duck  stamp  to  give  us  more  efficient 
enforcement,  but  the  real  effectiveness  of 
that  extra  $2,000,000  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  courts. 

Some  Crack  the  Whip 

Some  judges  have  been  cracking  the 
whip  right  along.  A  California  jurist  gave 
a  notorious  waterfowl  bootlegger  a  $2,500 
fine  and  30  months  in  the  pokey.  In 
Florida  a  federal  judge,  Dozier  A.  DeVane, 
soaked  an  out-of-season  duck  hunter  $1,000 
and  put  him  on  five  years'  probation.  To  I 
underscore  his  point  he  fined  a  formerj 
U.  S.  ambassador  and  ex-senator  $500  fori 
shooting  over  a  baited  pond  and  shootingi 
after  hours. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  you  have 
a  federal  judge  who  passed  out  a  $5  fine  to 
two  men  caught  red-handed  with  80  doves.j 
A  similar  fine  was  assessed  against  a  Souttt 
Carolina  man  charged  with:  (1)  hunting 
with  an  unplugged  gun;  (2)  shooting  over 
a  baited  pond;  (3)  exceeding  the  bag  limit; 
(4)  having  no  hunting  license.  Fortunately, 
such  flagrant  examples  of  laxity  and  in 
difference  are  exceptions — though  by  nc 
means  rare  ones.  The  judicial  tendency 
to  view  violations  of  game  laws  as  being 
rather  trivial  and  inconsequential  is  the 
rule.  If  you  don't  think  so,  look  at  a  few 
figures  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

$40  Average  Fine 

The  service's  game  agents  are  not  per- 
mitted to  file  charges  for  violations  o: 
migratory  bird  laws  on  their  initiative 
Every  one  they  turn  up  must  be  screenec 
by  the  agency's  battery  of  legal  talent.  I: 
it  merits  conviction  it  is  passed  along  t( 
the  U.  S.  district  attorney  who  also  review 
it.  This  process  eliminates  all  trivial,  nega 
five,  or  borderline  cases,  and  those  remain 
ing  are  the  really  flagrant  McCoy.  In  on 
recent  year,  the  service  handled  more  thai 
3,000  of  these  and  the  average  fine  wa 
only  $40.  This  despite  the  fact  that  severa 
four-figure  fines  were  included  in  tb 
average. 

Low  as  it  is,  this  figure  is  high  comparei 
with  the  fines  levied  by  the  state  ani 
county  courts.  The  average  penalty  in  th 
16  random  states  I  studied  was  just  unde 
$18,  and  this  included  court  costs  and  civi; 
in  the  few  states  which  have  them.  Th 
actual   fines   imposed   by   judges   average 


slightly  more  than  $12,  less  than  the  price 
of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  good  booze. 

Now  I  ask  you,  is  $12  or  even  $18  going 
to  teach  a  game-law  violator  the  error  of 
his  way?  The  answer  lies  in  the  arrest 
records  of  these  same  states.  In  all  of 
them,  violations  in  1949  ran  from  40  to 
300  percent  over  1945.  Naturally  the  jump 
is  partly  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
outdoorsmen,  but  violations,  no  matter  the 
cause,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  transgressions  are  perpetrated  by  a  few 
persons  or  by  many.  Either  way  the  honest 
sportsman  loses,  and  that's  what  counts. 

Informed  conservation  adminstrators  tell 
me  that  if  the  illegal  kill  of  game  could  be 
completely  eliminated  it  would  add  one 
fourth  to  the  take  of  every  lawful  sports- 
man in  the  country.  Some  states  estimate 
their  illegal  kill  as  high  as  one  to  two. 
Practically  no  state  figures  its  illegal  kill 
at  less  than  15  percent  of  the  lawful  take. 
When  you  figure  this  up  over  the  48  states 
you  have  an  annual  game  theft  of  stagger- 
ing proportions. 

Let's  use  Florida  as  an  example,  not  be- 
cause it  is  worse  than  most,  but  because 
it  is  a  recreational  state  which  should 
recognize  the  economic  value  of  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  legal  deer  kill  each  season 
amounts  to  a  bare  6,000;  yet  the  state 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  commission 
estimates  half  this  number  are  killed  out 


Earl  Nugent,  of  Dry  Prong,  La.,  new  Dis- 
trict Captain  of  the  law  enforcement  division 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  His  district  includes  Grant, 
Rapides,  Beauregard,  Vernon,  Sabine  and 
Natchitoches  parishes. 


V.  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  fish  and  game  law  enforcement  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  examining  a  truckload  of  undersized  shrimp  seized 
:  as  they  were   being    brought  to  the  New  Orleans  market. 


of  season  or  by  illegal  methods.  That 
means  the  law-abiding  sportsmen  of  the 
state  are  losing  3,000  deer  every  year. 
Converted  into  cash  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  costs  Florida  to  restock  its  herd,  the 
total  theft  runs  well  over  $250,000  a  year! 
In  spite  of  this  a  pair  of  Florida  jack- 
lighters  recently  got  off  by  forfeiting  a  $20 
cash  bond.  When  they  were  arrested  in  an 
adjoining  county  on  the  same  charge  the 
case  was  nol-prossed. 

Florida  is  no  hoi-rible  example;  its  war- 
dens make  roughly  3.000  cases  a  year  and 
the  courts  convict  in  92  percent  of  them. 
But  the  state  is  losing  a  quarter-million 
dollars  a  year  on  deer  violations  alone. 
Why?  Because  the  sentences  aren't  stiff 
enough!  Lawbreakers  aren't  cured  by  mere 
convictions;  they  are  cured  by  punishment! 
And  $5,  $10  and  $15  fines  don't  constitute 
much  punishment. 

Too  many  conservationists — and  courts — 
are  lured  into  a  sense  of  satisfaction  by  im- 
pressive percentage  convictions.  For  in- 
stance in  1949  Missouri  had  a  conviction 
score  of  98.2  percent.  On  the  surface  that 
is  pretty  impressive,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  effective  enforcement.  But  let's 
dig  a  little  deeper.  One  county  showed  21 
arrests  and  21  convictions.  Mighty  good! 
But  what  was  the  total  amount  of  fines 
levied?  Exactly  $56!  In  another  county 
22  arrests  and  22  convictions  resulted  in 
$43  in  fines.  In  another,  seven  arrests  and 
seven  convictions  netted  $7.  In  another, 
four  arrests  and  four  convictions  were 
worth  an  amazing  $4. 

In  2,856  sentences  handed  out  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  business  year,  the  average 
fine  was  exactly  $7.95!  By  adding  court 
costs  the  total  mean  penalty  was  brought 
up  to  a  little  over  $16. 

A  few  states  express  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  their  courts'  treatment  of  con- 
servation laws.  In  a  few  others  the  fish 
and  game  departments  admit  they  are  un- 
happy, but  are  afraid  to  say  so.  Said  one 
enforcement  official :  "Sure,  our  courts 
are  letting  game  violators  get  away  with 
murder,  but  I'd  be  a  fool  to  say  so — pub- 
licly. It  would  make  'em  mad  and  then  the 
situation  would  be  worse." 

Another  enforcement  chief  assured  me 
his  officers  received  "excellent  cooperation 
from  the  courts."  Yet  a  subsequent  check 
of  department  records  revealed  that  19 
percent  of  the  game  cases  were  either  dis- 
missed or  nol-prossed.  It  follows  that  the 
wardens  either  made  bum  cases,  or  the 
courts  made  bum  decisions  ...  or  maybe 
the  chief  was  afraid  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  trouble. 

In  states  such  as  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  where 
bang-up  conservation-education  programs 
have  been  functioning  for  a  decade  or 
more,  the  public  attitude  is  noticeably 
sterner.  And  that  attitude  is  reflected  by 
the  courts.  Still  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

New  York  has  a  near  fool-proof  syst' 
for    punishing    game-law    violators./ 
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may  be  arraigned  before  any  justice  in 
town  or  any  justice  in  an  adjoining  town; 
thus,  the  warden  can  virtually  pick  his  trial 
judge.  On  top  of  this  the  state  Conserva- 
tion Department  may  sue  the  violator  for 
civil  penalties  ranging  upward  from  $60 
for  major  infractions;  in  spite  of  all  this 
the  average  total  penalty  extracted  from 
New  York  violators  in  1948-49  was  only 
$23.99  and  in  5,139  cases  only  37  jail 
sentences  were  meted  out,  none  of  which 
were  mandatory. 

Michigan   Getting   Tough 

In  Michigan,  where  known  violations 
have  risen  70  percent  in  the  last  five  years 
6,440  game-law  violators  in  1949  paid  only 
$93,156  in  actual  fines — an  average  of 
$14.95.  But  here  judges  brightened  the 
conservation  picture  somewhat  by  dishing 
out  3,285  jail  days,  four  times  as  many  as 
in  1948. 

Of  all  the  states  I  checked,  only  one — 
Pennsylvania — could  boast  a  penalty  aver- 
age of  more  than  $30.  Here  the  aver- 
age was  $32.61,  including  both  fines 
and  court  costs.  This  comparatively  high 
figure  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  game  protectors  are  bluntly 
directed  to  steer  clear  of  technical  and 
border-line  charges. 

To  sum  it  up  there  is  little  doubt  that 
courts  still  view  conservation-law  infrac- 
tions as  minor  irritants  rather  than  against 
the  people  and  the  property  they  are  heir 
to.  Fishing  and  hunting  constitute  the 
most  popular  form  of  recreation  in  this 
country;  in  addition,  they  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  industry  running  into 
billions  of  dollars.  It  is  elementary  that 
any  act  which  threatens  game  and  fish 
resources  necessarily  threatens  the  pleas- 
ures and  emoluments  made  possible  by 
these  resources.  Why,  then,  shouldn't  the 
game-law  violator  be  considered  a  thief? 
He  is  robbing  his  fellow  men  just  as  surely 
as  a  burglar;  worse,  he  is  pilfering  at  the 
expense  of  generations  to  come.  But  in 
most  courts  of  law  he  is  not  treated  like 
a  thief.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  judge  fine  a 
woman  $300  for  swiping  a  90-cent  can  of 
boned  turkey  from  a  chain  store;  an  hour 
later  in  the  same  court  a  man  pleaded 
guilty  to  trapping  quail  out  of  season  and 
escaped   with   a   $25   fine. 

What  is  the  reason  behind  such  deci- 
sions? Why  do  drunks  or  careless  motorists 
often  draw  heavier  sentences  than  the  most 
reprehensible  game-law  violators?  Why 
does  a  judge  let  a  jack-lighter  forfeit  a  $10 
bond  and  then  levy  a  $100  fine  against  a 
peddler  without  a  license?  I  have  talked  to 
dozens  of  jurists  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
why.  Some  of  the  answers  I  received  were 
logical,  some  illogical,  and  some  downright 
silly.  One  judge  bluntly  declared  all  war- 
dens should  be  stripped  of  authority  and 
put  to  raising  fish  and  game  for  restocking. 
That  was  his  idea  of  conservation. 

A  retired  circuit  judge  thought  he  had 
an  answer.  Game-law  violators,  he  ex- 
plained, involve  no  moral  turpitude.  Judges 


consider  them  crimes  against  statute  rather 
than  crimes  against  right.  But  why  shouldn't 
they  be  considered  crimes  against  right? 
Isn't  it  about  time  the  world  began  to  re- 
gard the  preservation  of  God-given  re- 
sources as  a  moral  obligation?  If  leaving 
a  land  bare  for  posterity  is  no  breach  of 
fundamental  right,  then  I  think  it  is  time 
we  changed  the  rules.  A  federal  judge 
gave  me  the  same  dose  of  cockeyed  logic 
which  was  almost  impressive  until  I  saw 
him  sentence  a  moonshiner  to  six  months 
in  jail.  Making  liquor  can't  be  considered 
morally  wrong;  it  is  a  perfectly  acceptable 
enterprise  when  cai'ried  out  under  duly 
constituted  regulations.  So  the  moonshiner's 
offense  was  also  a  crime  against  statute — 
but  he  got  six  months! 

Another  judge  was  inclined  to  think  the 
kid-glove  treatment  of  game-law  violators 
was  simply  a  reflection  of  the  public  atti- 
tude. This  undoubtedly  is  true,  but  should 
it  be?  A  judge's  oflSce  makes  him  a  teacher 
of    social    responsibilities. 

Too  Much  Changing   Rules 

Probably  the  most  logical  explanation 
came  from  a  young  circuit  judge.  He 
thought  conservation  administrators  and 
policy  makers  themselves  had  brought  on 
a  lot  of  the  difficulty  by  making  and  chang- 
ing rules  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  by  en- 
couraging   game    wardens    to    concentrate 


on    minor    and    technical    infractions.     He  ] 
pointed   out  that  of  the   4,500  game  cases  ] 
made    in    his    state   in    1949,    nearly    2,000  ) 
were   for  fishing  without  license.     Though  i 
night  hunting  is  a  widespread  offense  in  his  ' 
state,  less  than  100  such  cases  were  made.  1 
In    the    same    state    the   game    commission 
changed  one  rule  four  times  between  mid- 
summer  and   the    opening   of   the   hunting 
season. 

"All  this,"  he  told  me,  "has  tended  to 
make  courts  take  a  dim  view  of  game  laws 
and  those  who  administer  them.  Most 
judges  need  educating  in  the  importance 
of  conservation — that  I'll  grant.  But  game 
commissions  and  their  personnel  also  need 
a  little  education — particularly  in  good 
public  relations." 

The  judge  undoubtedly  has  a  point.  We 
need  simpler  laws,  and  we  need  sounder 
enforcement.  But  more  than  anything  else 
we  need  to  teach  the  public  to  practice  con- 
servation and  to  respect  the  conservation 
laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  lead  • 
the  way.  A  stiff  fine  or  a  few  days  in  the  ' 
clink  can  be  a  fine  education  for  a  violator.  [ 

Those  lessons  are  easily  understood  and  j 
long  remembered.  When  our  courts  realize  | 
that  fact,  the  law-abiding  sportsman  can 
go  out  with  some  assurance  his  share  of 
wildlife  is  in  the  woods — not  in  the  hands 
of  a  thief! — Courtesy  National  Wildlife' 
Federation. 


E.  E.  Morgan,  of  Springhill,  Louisiana,  and  W.  IVI.  Simpson,  of  Sarepta,  holding  the  result 

of   a   squirrel   hunt   in   the    Black    River   swamps.   Dr.   H.   O.   Taylor   and    Percie   Archie   of 

Calhoun,  and   C.  T.  Baker  of  Ruston   also  took  part  in  the   hunt. 
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POLLUTION  ONE 
OF  BIG  PROBLEMS 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Listing  water  pollu- 
tion as  one  of  the  foremost  conservation 
problems  facing  America,  Claude  D.  Kelley, 
president  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, said  in  a  recent  speech  hei-e  that  "no 
user  of  water  has  the  right  to  turn  it  into  a 
cesspool." 

Urging  the  Alabama  Wildlife  Federation 
to  work  for  "an  enlightened  public  through 
conservation  education,"  the  national  wild- 
life leader  warned  that  many  communities 
and  regions  "face  serious  trouble  unless 
more  consideration  is  given  water  use  in  all 
its  phases  from  headlands  to  tidewaters." 

The  waste  begins  on  the  watersheds, 
Kelley  pointed  out,  where  deforestation, 
over-grazing  and  poor  farming  practices  al- 
low the  water  to  race  unused  to  the  sea, 
instead  of  holding  the  rains  and  permitting 
restoration  of  underground  water  tables. 

With  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
greater  use  of  leisure  time  has  come  in- 
creased demand  for  recreational  use  of 
water  supplies,  he  continued.  Effect  of 
all  factors  has  been  to  concentrate  the  use 
of  water  and  to  limit  its  use,  while  lessen- 
ing the  amounts  available  to  each  person. 

Kelley  hit  the  selfish  water  user  or 
agency  which  pushes  single-purpose  de- 
velopment of  water  supplies.  He  branded 
this  as  "exploitation — the  selfish  use  of  a 
resource." 

"Waters  used  for  a  single  purpose  to  the 
disadvantage  of  others  is  a  prime  example 
of  selfishness,  blindness  and  exploitation," 
he  declared.  "The  recreational  uses  of 
water,  for  example — swimming,  boating, 
fishing  and  scenic  enjoyment — have  too 
long  been  overlooked  by  the  exploiters 
whose  short-sighted  vision  can  see  only 
more  industry,  navigation,  hydro-power  or 
flood  control.  .  .  .  Water  belongs  to  the 
people!" 


Deer  Hunt  .  .  . 

{Continued  from  Page  IS) 

This  one  counts  and  your  deer  goes  down, 
to  stay. 

You're  trembling  like  a  leaf  as  you  rush 
forward  and  remember — "don't  touch  that 
deer  until  you  know  it's  dead."  That  was 
good  advice  that  someone  gave  you  long 
before.  So  you  wait  until  you  know  it's 
dead.  Then  you  begin  to  feel  like  a  hero. 
For  you,  everything's  all  right.  The  hunt 
can  end  right  now,  for  all  you  care.  You've 
done  your  job. 

Finally  you  hear  a  horn,  a  signal.  Yes, 
there  it  is — three  blasts,  three  more  and 
then  another  three.  The  hunt  is  over.  Soon 
voices  are  heard.  From  nowhere,  it  seems, 
come  men,  all  talking  at  once.  You're 
hailed,  before  they  get  to  you,  for  safety's 
sake.     You're    congratulated.     More    talk. 


Hoit     Birdwell,    from     Marthaville,     with     his 

daily    bag    limit   of   squirrels   and    his   faithful 

squirrel   dog. 


then  the  work  of  carrying  that  big  deer  of 
yours  to  the  nearest  road  and  car.  Comes 
the  unloading  of  guns  and  loading  of  the 
car;  the  rough  trip  back  to  camp  over  the 
twisting  woods  road  seems  smooth  as  con- 
crete now,  for  you've  killed  your  deer. 

So  satisfied  with  yourself  are  you  that 
you're  willing  to  confess — "You  know,  I 
missed  that  deer  on  the  first  shot.  Guess 
I'm  due  to  buy." 

Back  to  camp  the  "gang"  gathers,  at 
length  and  talk  starts  all  over  again.  Every 
detail  of  the  day's  hunt  is  told  and  re-told. 
Captain  Frank,  happy  as  a  child  at  the 
hunt's  success,  congratulates  the  successful 
ones  and  rags  those  who  miss,  ofttimes  re- 
minding them  of  the  penalty.  Finally  a 
general  move  back  to  the  camp  at  which 
they  gathered  before  sunrise,  to  change 
clothes,  refresh  themselves  and  to  sit  at 
the  bountiful  dinner  that  marks  the  close 
of  the  day's  hunting. 

It's  been  a  wonderful  day,  that,  all  agree, 
but  just  another  of  the  many,  experienced 
by  deer  hunters  at  this  and  the  many  other 
deer  hunting  clubs  in  the  vast  area  of  wild 
lands,  of  woods  and  swamps  and  marshes 
in  Louisiana  during  the  hunting  season.  A 
visitor  remarks  on  the  apparent  abundance 
of  deer  in  the  swamps  so  close  to  a  great 
metropolis.    The  answer  is  plain. 

"In  this  country  deer  have  ideal  habitat," 
explains    "Cap'n"    Frank    von    der    Haar. 


"They  have  high  lands  and  lowlands  with 
plenty  of  vegetation  for  browse  and  cover. 
We  don't  hunt  them  to  excess.  You'll  re- 
member, when  we  had  killed  two  deer  the 
hunt  ended.  Perhaps,  had  we  stayed  out 
longer,  we  could  have  killed  two  or  three 
more.  We  didn't  need  any  more,  so  we 
stopped.  We  do  our  best  to  keep  out  shiners 
and  night  hunters.  We  have  fun  here  and 
we  want  to  keep  on  having  fun  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come." 

And  that,  it  seems,  means  real  conserva- 
tion. 


Fur  Comeback  .  .  . 

{Continued  from  Page  12) 

and  fur  management  experts  agree  that  the 
nutria,  within  the  next  10  years,  shows 
promise  of  becoming  the  outstanding  fur 
bearer  as  far  as  market  value  is  concerned. 

Droughts  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
increase  of  the  nutria  population  and  al- 
though warm  winters  do  not  enhance  the 
value  of  this  pelt,  the  nutria  skin  is  looked 
upon  by  furriers  as  one  that  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  in  greater  demand  when  the 
importation  of  foreign  furs  coming  into 
this  country  is  so  regulated  that  their 
competition  with  our  domestic  crop  does 
not  spell  disaster  to  the  American  industry. 

The  salvation  of  the  Louisiana  fur  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  Executive  Director  Young's  program 
for  progress  in  the  Commission  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries.  He  is  quick  to  admit 
it  may  take  years  to  bring  a  new  program 
to  fruition,  but  he  is  determined  that  such 
a  program  should  be  launched  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  Louisiana  trappers  and 
others  of  the  fur  industry  could  be  assured 
a  future  comparable  to  the  most  abundant 
years  of  the  past. 


When    the     Pacific     Horned    Lizard    is 
frightened,  it  squirts  blood  out  of  its  eyes. 


The    drone    bee    dies    soon    after    the 
wedding  night. 


BEAGLE  TRIALS  SET 
FEB.  21  AT  KENNER 

South  Louisiana's  beagle  sanction  field 
trial,  a  two-day  affair,  will  get  undenvay 
at  the  Clancy  ranch,  Kenner,  at  7:30  a.m., 
Saturday,  February  21. 

The  first  day  of  the  trial  will  be  devoted 
to  the  running  of  13-inch  representatives 
of  each  sex.  Large  males  and  females,  15- 
inch,  will  be  run  Sunday. 

Anyone  who  has  a  registered  beagle  and 
wants  to  take  part  in  the  sanction  trial 
may  become  eligible  by  paying  a  member- 
ship fee  of  $3.00.  Proceeds  from  the  club 
dues  will  be  used  to  pay  judges  for  the 
event. 

Zeke  Bonura,  1503  Industry  street.  New 
Orleans,  will  provide  details  upon  request. 
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Catches  533  Bass 

During  1952  Year 

Year  round  sport  fishing  in  Louisiana 
was  told  in  graphic  form  for  1952,  by  J.  C. 
Smith,  Shreveport  attorney,  who  averaged 
7.01  big  mouth  bass  in  76  trips  to  Lake 
Bistineau,    near   Shreveport,  this  year. 

The  sportsman  reported  all  excursions 
as  half-day  affairs  to  the  large  North  Loui- 
siana lake.  He  used  a  five  and  one-half 
foot  bamboo  casting  rod  and  monofilament 
line  on  a  light  casting  reel  for  all  catches. 

Expecting  to  keep  a  record,  similar  to 
the  one  printed  below,  in  1953,  the  attor- 
ney, active  in  conservation  circles,  lists 
the  summary  by  months,  number  of  trips, 
bass  caught  and  average  per  trip. 

The  best  average  came  in  April  with  a 
report  of  10.03  bass  in  six  visits  to  the 
lake.  Next  in  line  for  the  year's  lead  was 
May  with  an  average  of  10  per  trip.  July 
was  low  with  only  four,  followed  by  June 
with  a  4.4  rate  per  try.  Bistineau  produced 
533  bass  in  76  trips  to  the  well-known 
lake. 

No.  Bass 
Month  Caught         No.  Trips        Average 

Jan.  1952  42  7  6 

Feb.  43  7  6.1 

March  56  7  8 

April  62  6  10.03 

May  60  6  10 

June  22  5  4.4 

July  24  6  4 

Aug.  49  7  7 

Sept.  53  7  7.6 

Oct.  45  6  7.5 

Nov.  41  6  6.8 

Dec.  36  6  6 


Totals 


533 


76 


7.01 


Fires  Destroy 

Hunting  Areas 

IvAINS  have  quenched  the  forest  fires 
that  raged  throughout  the  Southeast  the 
last  two  months  after  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  droughts  in  history,  but  the 
effects  of  the  conflagration  will  be  felt  for 
many  years,  according  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

Sportsmen  in  Tennessee  were  hard  hit 
by  a  fire  which  swept  the  40,000  acre 
Unicoi  Wildlife  Management  Area,  which 
has  been  managed  by  the  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  on  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  A  fire,  apparently  deliberately  set 
by  an  incendiarist,  swept  the  entire  tract. 
A  sizable  deer  herd,  built  up  over  the  years 
by  careful  management  and  protection,  had 
reached  the  point  where  an  open  season 
would  be  permissible  within  a  year  or 
two.  Many  were  killed  outright  by  the 
fire;  others  have  returned  to  the  burned 


Joe  Balado,  of  Hammond,  Louisiana,  with  his 

limit  of  cat  squirrels,  killed  along  the  Tangi. 

pahoa    river,   northeast   of    Hammond. 

area  where  they  face  a  bleak  winter  in  an 
area  where  all  low  food  plants  have  been 
destroyed. 

Commission  personnel  already  have 
moved  into  the  burn  to  fell  for  supple- 
mentary food  the  green  portions  of  trees, 
laurel  and  rhododendron  along  proposed 
trails  and  access  roads  and  in  parts  of 
forests  in  need  of  thinning.  The  Commis- 
sion hopes  that  fat  deer  will  be  able  to 
eke  out  a  subsistence  if  the  winter  is  mild 
but  fear  that  reduced  food  supplies  may 
seriously  affect  the  breeding  capacity  of 
the  survivors. 

Squirrels,  except  for  those  that  were 
killed  in  hollow  "chimney"  trees  came 
through  the  fire  in  fair  numbers  since 
flames  where  confined  largely  to  the  under- 
story  of  the  forest.  A  good  nut  crop 
should  enhance  their  chances  of  survival, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  same  factor 
should  sustain  the  wild  turkeys  through 
the  winter.  Black  bears,  which  had  used 
the  area  heavily,  probably  will  be  forced 
from  the  burn,  and  there  is  little  food  and 
cover  for  rabbits  and  quail. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  loss.  The  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  timber  and  watershed 
values  was  even  greater  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  game.  Forest  Ranger  George  Biskey 
estimated  that  it  will  take  100  years  at 
least  for  the  forest  to  grow  back  to  the 
point  of  maturity  it  had  attained  before 
the  fire. 


Prairie  Chicken  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

and  dance  before  their  ladies,  while  making 
calls  which  "boom"  from  inflated  air  sacs 
on  their  necks.  The  booming  cries  can  be 
heard  for  miles  across  the  grasslands. 

A  file  of  glossy  photos,  both  black  and 
white  and  color,  is  available  of  the  birds 
and  of  this  mating  ceremony. 

National  Chairman  of  the  Week  will  be 
Ed  Dodd,  nationally-known  outdoor  car- 
toonist, and  creator  of  the  newspaper 
feature  "Mark  Trail." 


The  objective  of  the  National  Wildlife  \ 
Federation  is  sponsorship  of  careful  man-  ] 
agement  planning  to  save  the  birds,  at  the  ] 
direction  of  the  special  study  committee. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  help  arrest  the! 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  grouse,  thus! 
saving  them  for  sport  in  the  future. 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  the  program  to  call  I 
attention  to  the  prairie  chicken  will  be  i 
state-by-state  organizations  arranged  by; 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  speaking! 
programs;  feature  stories;  window  displays; 
proclamations  by  Governors  and  Mayors;! 
radio  and  television  appearances  by  Federa- 
tion officials  and  the  chairman  for  the' 
Week,  pictorial  features  and  a  sound  j 
film. 


Outdoor  South  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

ment  to  Captain  Jos.  Selman,  in  charge  of 
the  depot,  as  a  result. 

Baton  Rouge  not  being  one  of  the  coastal 
parishes  in  which  raccoons  have  been  de- 
clared outlaws  to  be  killed  at  any  time 
seen,  something  else  had  to  be  devised  and 
this  finally  took  the  form  of  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  'coon  hunt,  planned,  not  to  kill 
the  'coons,  but  to  drive  them  far  enough 
away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Engineers' 
Depot  so  they'll  not  find  their  way  back. 
The  hunt,  it  is  understood,  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future  with  dogs  and  men  par- 
ticipating, but  no  guns. 

Leave  it  to  Old  Ringtail  to  get  intoi 
mischief,  if  there's  any  possible  chance.     I 


The  marsh  hawk  roosts  in  trees  onlyj 
during  the  nesting  period.  At  other  sea-i 
sons  this  bird  roosts  on  the  ground,  prefer-j 
ably  in   sedge  fields. 


The  "vrings"  of  flying  squirrels  are  not 
true  wings  at  all,  but  simply  unbraced| 
folds  of  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  body,i 
attached  to  the  front  and  hind  legs. 


Under  usual  desert  working  conditions,; 
the  maximum  time  between  drinks  for  the; 
average  camel  is  eight  or  ten  days.  If  it; 
were  not  required  to  work  during  this] 
period,  it  could  probably  last  longer. 


The  jerboas,  small  jumping  rodents,  are:4 
said  to  be  able  to  travel  faster  than  a  | 
galloping  horse. 


Short   Snorts 

The  smoke  from  a  green  pine  needle ' 
smudge  will  remove  skunk  odor. 

Snakes  have  no  ears.  They  hear  b> 
receiving  sound  vibrations  through  theii 
tongues. 

Eight  North  American  animals  hibernatf 
during  the  cold  winter  months:  the  bear 
raccoon,  jumping  mouse,  woodchuck,  chip 
munk,  badger,  bat,  and  gopher. 

Hummingbirds  do  not  live  entirely  oi 
honey.  When  hovering  over  a  flower 
"hummers"  are  often  seeking  tiny  insect: 
which  are  attracted  by  the  honey, 
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OUTDOOR  NOTES 

By  Joe  Austell  Small 


Di 


ID  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  how  bird 
shot  could  be  made  so  round  and  perfect, 
yet  be  so  very  small?  No,  tiny  midgets  do 
not  sit  pouring  hot  lead  into  minute  forms. 
Brother,  would  the  price  of  shot  go  up  if 
they  were  made  this  way! 

The  big  ammunition  companies  have 
"shot  towers."  The  process  of  "dropping 
shot"  has  been  practiced  for  hundreds  of 
years,  yet  very  few  people  know  about  it. 
Molten  lead  pours  through  perforated  "skil- 
lets in  the  sky"  from  these  towers.  This 
drop  transforms  it  into  spherically  perfect 
pellets.  The  Winchester  shot  tower  is  nine 
stories  high. 

Geese  Cotton  Choppers 

One  Texas  farmer  has  not  only  solved 
his  farm  labor  shortage  but  has  created 
a  new  field  of  income  for  himself. 

Dean  Stahmann,  who  has  a  big  farm  in 
the  Mesilla  Valley  near  El  Paso,  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  new  technique  of 
keeping  his  cotton  fields  clean  of  weeds  and 
other  foreign  growths.  He  uses  geese  for 
cotton  choppers. 

Stahmann  introduced  a  herd  of  14,000 
geese  to  his  huge  cotton  acreage  and  they 
kept  it  clean  as  the  proverbial  hound's 
tooth.  The  pretty  part  is  that  the  goose, 
with  his  insatiable  appetite  for  greenery, 
has  a  peculiar  aversion  to  domestic  plants 
— he  never  touched  the  cotton! 

One  herder  can  handle  4,000  birds,  and 
ten  geese  can  keep  an  acre  of  cotton  clean 
all  year.  There  is  no  feeding  problem 
since  they  exist  on  what  they  find  in  the 
fields,  and  goose  droppings  make  excellent 
fertilizer  for  the  land. 

Stahmann  plans  to  utilize  the  geese  even 
'  further.  He  is  going  to  put  in  an  incubator 
'  and  dressing  plant.  He  will  hatch  goslings 
in  the  spring,  use  them  for  farm  labor 
during  the  summer,  and  market  them  in 
the  fall. 

But  for  the  farmer  who  merely  wants  a 
'good,  dependable  hand,  the  goose  can't  be 
'  beaten.  He  is  practically  indestructible 
and  has  a  life  expectancy  of  60  years. 

Wing  Shot  on  Deer? 

j  The  jumping  mouse  can  jump  forty 
i  times  its  own  length,  or  about  10  feet  at  a 
I  leap.     If  a  deer  could  duplicate  this  feat, 

according  to  its  size,  it  might  leap  100 
:  yards. 

Moving  Moose 
There  is  a  never-ceasing  argument  about 
.  how  fast  different  animals  can  run.     From 
'  Maine   we   have   the   record   of   a   motorist 

traveling  through  the  Monarda  woods  at 
.  night  when  a  moose  stepped  into  the  road 
:  ahead  of  his  car.     For  a  mile  and  a  half 


the  animal  stayed  on  the  road  and  managed 
to  maintain  a  speed  of  42  miles  per  hour. 
A  rural  mail  earier  at  Gilead,  Maine,  had 
a  similar  experience  with  a  bear.  He  timed 
the  animal  at  35  miles  per  hour  before  it 
finally  left  the  road. 

GudeLuck  with  Gudebrod 

"Show  everything,  tell  everything" — 
that's  what  they  say  makes  a  good  catalog 
for  sportsmen.  And  that's  what  the  Gude- 
brod people  have  done  in  their  brand, 
spanking  new,   1953  four  color  catalog  for 


fishermen.  There  are  ideas  and  tips  galore 
for  artificial  lure  and  live  bait  anglers, 
for  fly  fishermen  and  for  the  salt  water 
boys.  Fact  is,  if  you've  ever  fished,  or  ever 
intend  to,  and  don't  have  this  book — you've 
made  a  mistake,  Chum! 

And  there's  only  two  things  that  can 
keep  you  from  getting  it — laziness  or  not 
having  2c  for  a  postal  card.  It's  this 
simple :  Write  Gudebrod  Brothers  Silk 
Co.,  12  South  12th  Street,  Department  A. 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna.,  on  a  postal  card. 
On  the  back  of  it  write,  "Please  send  me 
your  new  catalog."  That's  all  there  is  to  it! 

These  Gudebrod  boys  are  on  the  ball. 
Their  GudeCast  and  GudeLine  silk  and 
nylon  baitcasting  lines  are  tops.  Their 
GudeKing  and  GudeQueen  silk  and  nylon 
flycasting  lines  are  dreams  of  flycasting! 
Keep  your  eye  on  Gudebrod — they're  really 
going  places! 


Part  of  the  25,000  pounds  of  shrimp  se 

Commercial    Seafoods    Division,    of   the 

These    shrimp    were    undersized,    som( 

legal     lin 
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